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Recollections of Elliott Coues 


Coues as a Young Man 
BY D. G. ELLIOT 


HE youth of most persons who, in later life, may have attained a 
gs prominent position in the career — whether scientific or not — that 

may have -been selected, possesses, doubtless to many, a particular 
interest, even though perhaps no personal acquaintance with the individual 
may have been formed. Those who have gained a creditable reputation, 
whether as facile writers, or independent investigators in science, or as 
actors in stirring deeds of bravery, or hardships overcome, excite the ad- 
miration and serve as a stimulant to others to go and do likewise. 

It was probably impelled by some such thought as that just expressed 
that induced the editor of BirD-LoRE to request me to give to its 
readers a brief account of my recollections of Elliott Coues as a youth, 
before the ability that was in him had been generally recognized; and of 
necessity I may write only of that which is faintly reminiscent, for the 
mist of years partly hides from memory the days when Coues and the 
writer were boys together, and the great majority of the letters received 
from him during his youth, and from which much that would have 
illustrated his early methods of expression and energetic temperament, 
have long since been destroyed. Those who knew Coues, even in later 
life, must have been impressed by the intensity of the interest exhibited 
by him when speaking upon some subject that was congenial, and which 
was a matter of daily thought. How the bright eye grew brighter and 
more penetrating, the attention fixed and earnest, while the well-phrased 
sentences fell from his lips with a facile flow that was admirable. This 
faculty, that was noticeable to everyone who listened to him in his prime, 
was eminently characteristic of him even in his college days, and his letters 
at that time were remarkable for the keenness of the reasoning exhibited 
and the ingenuity of the various arguments employed. Good temper in 
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discussion was an attribute of his youthful days, and the courtesy shown 
in his intercourse with others in his maturer years was by no means lacking 
in his youth. Always high-spirited, the consciousness of overability to do 
seemed to be innate with him; and, both in my correspondence and con- 
versations with him in those early days, I more than once had the impres- 
sion that he was feeling his way, so to speak, as if not quite certain exactly 


ELLIOTT COUES AT TWENTY-ONE 
From a photograph in the possession of D. G. Elliot 


how far he could trust himself in the line of argument he had for the 
moment adopted, or was himself seeking its weak points. Always a 
courteous debater, and equally so in his youth as in his more experienced 
manhood, he was very attractive in his student days, with his bright face, 
pleasant manners, and love of fun such as appealed to those of his age, 
but even in his college days or earlier the keen mind was as quick to 
seize upon a vulnerable place in an argument and turn to profit a point 
thus gained as in aftertimes when his large experience and ample knowl- 
edge made him so formidable an antagonist. And yet, the boy showed 
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no exultation over his victory beyond a bright smile and a clap on one 
shoulder, with the friendly question, “Am I not right?” or “Is that not 
so?” Although Coues gained a prominent position in various branches 
of natural science, and in literature as well, he was, above all, an orni- 
thologist. From his earliest youth he loved birds, and delighted to talk 
about them and argue the various questions that a discussion of them 
gave rise to. His mind was always dwelling upon them, and he never 
lost an opportunity to speak of his favorite subject. I remember once 
when, arriving in Washington during his student days and seeking him 
at his residence, I was directed to a certain hall where a dancing class to 
which he belonged usually met and, on sending up my name, he came 
bounding down the stairs two steps at a time with a cheery “Hello, D. G.! 
Glad te see you!” and almost immediately took up a certain subject on 
birds that we had had a discussion about in our correspondence a short 
time before. It was the absorbing passion, always foremost in his thoughts. 
Personally attractive in his mature years, Coues was no less so in his 
youth, and although our mutual interest in the one common absorbing 
pursuit of our lives may have brought us more closely together, yet even 
those who were without the special love of nature’s works to afford a 
breadth of sympathy with him, and who knew him in his youth, could 
not fail to recognize the traits 1, on another occasion, have attributed to 
him in his boyhood, of being ‘‘frank, simple, honest and confiding, with a 
boy’s generous impulses and the glorious enthusiasm of the ornithologist 
manifest in speech and action.’’ 


Coues at His First Army Post 


BY CAPT. C. A. CURTIS, U. 8. A. (Retired) 


On the 12th day of June, 1864, I reported for duty as acting quarter- 
master of a mixed column of infantry and cavalry, which had been ordered 
to rendezvous at the town of Los Pinos, New Mexico, in preparation for 
a march to Prescott, Arizona. 

This command was composed of one company of regular infantry, a 
troop each of California and New Mexican cavalry, and was intended to 
act a3 an escort to a supply train going to provision a new fort near 
the Arizona town above mentioned. 

This march was to be for fully five hundred miles through a hostile 
Indian region, where the Navaho and Apache ranged, and we were 
cautioned from departmental headquarters to hold ourselves in constant 
readiness to repel attack. 

To be more explicit and show what a prize our train would have 
proved to a successful Indian foray, I will mention that the supply train 
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consisted of eighty wagons laden with commissary, quartermaster and 
ordnance stores, and twelve luggage wagons which carried the company 
and troop property, a herd of three hundred beef cattle and eight hundred 
head of sheep. To draw these ninety-two wagons, and furnish mounts 
for wagon masters, herders and other train men, took five hundred and 
sixty mules. Add to these the one hundred and sixty-three horses of 
the cavalry and officers, and it will be seen what constant vigilance against 
surprise was required through an almost unknown region, over desert 
and fertile plains, through barren and forest-clad defiles, or along the 
cottonwood fringed banks of running streams. 

On the evening of the 15th day of June, at the mess table of the 
officers of the expedition, I first saw Doctor Elliott Coues. He was at 
that time still some months short of being twenty-two years old, and had 
but recently been commissioned an assistant surgeon in the army. He 
was a man of good features and figure, a little above medium height, 
with light brown hair and no beard or moustache, and of a complexion 
bronzed in his calling of field ornithologist. In his conversation through - 
out the meal we gathered that he had served as a medical cadet in the 
“Army of the Potomac” for some time before he was advanced to his 
present rank, and that he had hunted and collected birds in Labrador. 
He also remarked, with pardonable pride, that he had been sent as surgeon 
in charge of our column at the request of the Smithsonian Institution, 
that he might “shoot up the country between the Rio Grande and the 
Rio Colorado,” and that as soon as he should report he had done so he 
was to be relieved and ordered to Washington. He also showed the 
commanding officer and myself an order from the quartermaster-general, 
requiring us to furnish free transportation at all times to the collections 
he should make. 

Ornithology was the Doctor’s special cult, but he was also prepared 
to make collections in other branches of natural history. For creeping, 
crawling and wriggling things he had brought along a five-gallon keg of 
alcohol. But the reptilian branch of his researches failed utterly in the 
early stage of the march, for the soldiers, in unloading and loading the 
wagon, had caught the scent of the preservative fluid, and, although it 
already contained a considerable number of snakes, lizards, horned toads, 
etc., the stuff, diluted from their canteens, did not prove objectionable 
to the chronic bibulants. Some of them, however, did look decidedly 
pale about the gills when the head of the empty keg was smashed in 
and the pickled contents exposed to view. They had really supposed they 
had been drinking chemically pure alcohol. 

From the beginning of the march on the 16th day of June until its 
close, on the 29th day of July, Doctor Coues never ceased, except for a 
brief interval, making excursions along the flanks of the column and 
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arriving in camp with many specimens. Clad in a corduroy suit of many 
pockets and having numerous sacks and pouches attached to his saddle, 
he regularly rode out of column every morning astride of his buckskin- 
colored mule, which he had named Jenny Lind on account of her musical 
bray. Rarely did we see him again until we had been some hours in the 
following camp, but we sometimes heard the discharge of ‘his double- 
barreled shotgun far off the line of march. He usually brought in all 
his pockets and pouches filled with the trophies of his search, and when 
he sat upon the ground and proceeded to skin, stuff and label his speci- 
mens he was never without an interested group of officers and men about 
him. To any one interested to learn the art of preparing the specimens 
he became an earnest and painstaking instructor. In time pretty much 
every person in the command was contributing something to the Doctor’s 
packing cases. 

When we reached the most dangerous part of our march and frequent 
attempts to stampede our grazing flock and herds were made by the 
lurking red man, the Doctor was cautioned to remain near the escort, but 
the flitting of rare plumage or the utterance of a strange note would 
often tempt him away and give us great anxiety until he returned. In 
three collisions with the Indians he showed us he was possessed of true 
soldierly spirit. 

At one point the danger became so great that the discharge of fire- 
arms by any member of our party was strictly farbidden and all were 
told that should a shot be heard we were all to rally in its direction. 
One day we rallied in hot haste to the rear, only to meet the ornithologist 
holding up a beautiful and rare specimen, saying: “I really could not 
allow this bird to escape without causing a serious loss to science.” 

“Well,” replied the commanding officer, “I shall deprive science of 
any further collections for a week by placing you in arrest and taking 
possession of your gun and ammunition.” 

The arrest, however, did not last until next morning, when the colonel, 
having slept off his vexation, delivered Doctor Coues a lecture on military 
science, with particular reference to service in an Indian country, and 
told him what he might expect if he did not remain near the escort and 
refrain from firing until we were out of that region. 

Professionally, the Doctor was a good surgeon, and never neglected 
his duty. In Arizona for a year he continued his collecting throughout a 
large portion of the territory, and, when he was relieved from duty and 
ordered to Washington in November of 1865, he told me he should take 
with him over two hundred and fifty distinct species of birds and six 
hitherto unknown to science. 
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Extract from Journal of Elliott Coues’ First Journey to the West * 


“July 8, 1864.—We read of the delightful and equable climate of New 
Mexico; but we live and learn. Last night we shivered under blankets, 
and blew our numb fingers this morning. By ten o’clock it was hot; at 
eleven, hotter; twelve, it- was as hot as—it could be. The cold nights 
stiffen our bones, and the hot days blister our noses, crack our lips and 
bring our eye-balls to a stand-still. Today we have traversed a sandy 
desert; no water last night for our worn-out animals, and very little 
grass. The ‘sand-storms’ are hard to bear, for the fine particles cut 
like ground glass; but want of water is hardest of all. For some time it 
has been a long day’s march from oné spring or pool to another; and 
occasionally more; and then the liquid we find is nauseating, charged 
with alkali, tepid, and so muddy that we cannot see the bottom of a tin 
cup through it. Here at our noon-day halt there is not a tree—scarcely 
a bush—in sight, and the sun is doing his perpendicular best. In the 
Sibley tent the heat is simply insupportable, and we are lying curled up 
like rabbits in the slight shade we can find in the rain-washed crevices 
of the ‘Well.’ Jacob’s Well is an undisguised blessing, and, as such, a 
curiosity. It is an enormous hole in the ground, right in the midst of 
a bare, flat plain; one might pass within a hundred yards and never sus- 
pect anything about it. The margin is nearly circular, and abruptly 
defined; the sides very steep—almost perpendicular in most places; but a 
path, evidently worn by men and animals, descends spirally, winding 
nearly half way around before reaching the bottom. It is, in fact, a 
great funnel, a hundred yards wide at the brim, and about half as deep; 
and at the bottom there is a puddle of green, slimy water. Tradition 
goes, of course, that this is a ‘ bottomless pit;’ and as the water had not 
perceptibly diminished after all our party and. five hundred mules and 
cattle had had their fill, the story may go for what it is worth. The 
water is bad enough—warm, and probably muddy, though the mud is not 
visible, owing to the rich green color of the dubious liquid. It contains, 
however, some suspicious looking creatures, ‘four-legged fishes,’ said the 
man who caught several with hook and line. They suck the bait like 
catfish, and look something like them, barring the legs and long, fringe- 
like gills.t 

“It is a scene of utter desolation; our bodily discomfort begets vague 


*In connection with the preceding acgount by Captain Curtis the following extract from Coues’ journal 
made on the march described, is of especial interest. It is reprinted from the ‘American Naturalist’ for June, 
1871. 

tThey are the Amblystoma nebulosum, a kind of batrachian related to the salamanders and tritons of our 
brooks. The body is shining green above, with a few indistinct black spots, and silvery white below; eyes and 
gills black; a yellow tint about the legs. They can live a long time out of water, as their skin seems to exude 
@ sort of perspiration that keeps them cool and moist. One that was quite dry and seemed dead, revived on 
being placed in a bucket of water. 
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fears, and a sense of oppression weighs us down. The leaden minutes 
creep on wearily and noiselessly, unbroken even by the hum of an insect; 
two or three blackbirds, hopping listlessly about as if they wished they 
were somewhere else but had not energy enough to go there, are the 
only signs of life that greet our faithful animals and ourselves.” 


The Western Evening Grosbeak 


BY WM. ROGERS LORD 


With photographs from nature 


, I \HE Evening Grosbeak is not genera!ly well known upon the Atlantic 
coast. Whether it is a more familiar bird in the Central West 
I cannot say; but upon the Pacific coast, at all events in the states 

of Oregon and Washington, a variety of this beautiful creature is, at least, 

every two years — from 

February to May — very 

abundant and most won- 

derfully tame. 

The western species 

is a little darker in shade 
than is the eastern bird, 
but otherwise very much 
the same in appearance 
and habit. The color is, 
for the most part, ‘old 
gold,’ darker about the 
head, with large white 
patches upon the wings. 
Of course, as the name 
indicates, these birds have 
a large bill, showing the 
use to which they put it 
in cracking pine - cones 
and other tough coverings 
of the seeds which furnish 
them food. 

They come into the cities and towns of the Willamette valley, 
Oregon, and around Puget’ Sound, Washington, about every other 
year in large numbers. Though the usual flock is not above fifty or 
sixty birds, it is sometimes much larger and sometimes considerably 
smaller. They draw very near to the homes and the persons of men, 
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showing little fear. So easy 
are these little creatures to 
tame that having been fed 
frequently in several places,— 
particularly in and about Port - 
land, Oregon,—after a day 
or two they have eaten out 
of the hand. 

Only one person, however, 
so far as known, has succeeded 
in winning their confidence 
sufficiently to bring them to 
alight upon the person. A 
winsome lady of Oregon City, 
Oregon, has, during the peri- 
ods of their last two visits, 
induced such familiarity that 
a number of them would rest 
upon her arms, hands and lap. 
The three pictures in this issue 

of Birp-Lore indicate what was the habit of these birds in the spring of 
1899. In the spring of 1901 some of the same birds returned to their 
friend, their identity being established by a blind eye in one and a mis- 
shapen leg in another. Such general 
friendliness toward human beings on 
the part of this particular species of 
bird is no doubt due to the fact that 
it lives, for the most part, so far 
from human habitations, and does not 
know our stone - throwing and shot- 
gun attitude toward the angels of 
beauty and song which our birds are 
to the world. 
The Western Evening Grosbeak 
nests far off in the solitudes of the 
Coast Range and Cascade Mountains 
in these Pacific states, and visits the 
confines of human society for only a 
short time once in two years. Only 
two or three nests of the species have 
ever been found, although, within a 
year, Mr. A. W. Anthony, of orni- 
thological fame, and three or four 
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other persons, have discovered what seem to be some of the Grosbeak 
summer homes in the Cascade and Coast Range Mountains. 

What these birds, unafraid, do in their familiar relations with human 
beings is at the same time a sad revelation of our wrong attitude toward 
bird-life in general and a beautiful realization, in a small way, of the 
prophetic words of the poet Shelley, — 


“No longer now the wingéd habitants, 
That in the woods their sweet lives sing away, 
Flee from the form of man; but gather round, 
And preen their sunny feathers on the hands 
Which little children stretch in friendly sport 
Toward these dreadless partners of their play. 
Happiness 

And science dawn, though late, upon the earth.” 
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A CROW ROOST 
Plate exposed from 4 A. M. 


Photographed by moonlight near Salem, N. J.. January, 1901, by C. D. Kellogg. 
(See frontispiece, and 


to 5 A.M. The birds in the foreground had fallen from their roosts during the night. 
,also article on this Crow roost, by Witmer Stone. in BIRD-LORE for December, 1899. 


Bird Clubs in America 


I. THE NUTTALL CLUB 


BY FRANCIS H. ALLEN 


- I SHE Nuttall Ornithological Club of Cambridge is, I believe, the oldest 
organization of its kind in the country, and, therefore, in spite of 
the modesty which befits its age and experience, may very prop- 

erly be the subject of the first of a series of articles on bird clubs. The 

beginnings of this Club date back to 1871, when a few of the young 
men of Cambridge, Mass., met weekly in an informal way to compare 
notes and read ornithological literature. It was not until 1873, however, 
that the Club was organized, taking its name from the famous ornithol- 
ogist of the early nineteenth century, who lived in Cambridge for many 
years. The original membership was nine, and the majority of these 
are still well known as ornithologists, though only two, Mr. Brewster 
and Mr. Purdie, are now resident members of the Club. The list was as 
follows: Francis P. Atkinson, Harry B. Bailey, William Brewster, 

Ruthven Deane, Henry W. Henshaw, Ernest Ingersoll, Henry A. Purdie, 

William E. D. Scott, and Dr. Walter Woodman. 

This little Club was destined to make itself felt in the scientific world. 
Its most important service to ornithology was doubtless the publication 
of its ‘ Bulletin,’ an interesting account of the starting of which, as well 
as of the early history of the Club itself, was given by Dr. J. A. Allen 
in an early number of that journal. ‘The Bulletin of the Nuttall Orni- 
thological Club’ first made its appearance May 6, 1876. It was not without 
much preliminary discussion that so important a step was taken, and the 
question of issuing a journal of its own for the publication of scientific 
papers and notes had been agitated two years earlier, when the Club was 
hardly a yearold. ‘The American Sportsman’ had at that time been adopted 
as a temporary medium, but the main question had only been postponed 
till the time was ripe for such an undertaking. ‘The Bulletin,’ as every 
ornithologist knows, was immediately recognized as the leading ornitho- 
logical journal of the United States, and it won the instant support of 
scientific men all over the country. Its publication was continued until 
1884, when it was succeeded by ‘ The Auk,’ virtually the same journal, 
and with the same editor, Dr. J. A. Allen. 

As ‘The Auk’ was the successor of ‘The Bulletin,’ so the American 
Ornithologists’ Union itself was, in a great measure, an outgrowth of the 
Nuttall Club. On retiring from the presidency of the Union in 1890, 
Dr. J. A. Allen said in an historical address on the A. O. U.: 

“ The American Ornithologists’ Union is the worthy offspring of the 
Nuttall Ornithological Club of Cambridge, Mass. . . . [The Nuttall 
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Club's} meetings were at first informal, but as years passed the Club 
became a well-organized publishing society, wielding, through its quarterly 
* Bulletin,’ a more than national influence. While its active membership 
numbered somewhat less than a score, its corresponding membership 
included all American ornithologists of note. Through their hearty 
codperation the Club was able to concentrate the ornithological interests 
of the whole country, its journal proving not only a strong bond of 
union, but an indispensable medium of communication. 

“In 1883 the time seemed ripe for a more direct and intimate union 
of American ornithologists, and early in the year the matter began to 
receive serious thought on the part of several members of the Club, 
resulting in the call issued in July of that year for a congress of orni- 
thologists to meet in New York the following autumn. The project 
met with favor, a large proportion of those invited responding to the 
call, which resulted in ‘The American Ornithologists’ Union, founded in 
New York, September 26, 1883.’ In effect the Nuttall Ornithological 
Club was thus transformed into a national, or rather an international 
organization, to which it magnanimously transferred its quarterly journal, 
and with it much of its prestige and influence.” 

Before the launching of the ‘ Bulletin’ many of the younger orni- 
thologists in other parts of the country had been elected as correspond- 
ing members of the Club, but professional ornithologists had been 
excluded out of modesty. Now, however, with a dignified journal on 
its hands to vouch for its scientific standing and to bring new respon- 
sibilities, the Club took courage to invite the leading ornithologists 
to join as either resident or corresponding members, and, somewhat to 
the surprise of these young men, their elders seemed very glad to 
identify themselves with them. Dr. J. A. Allen, who was at that time 
in charge of the birds at the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, at 
Cambridge, became a resident member in April, 1876, and soon after 
the issue of the first number of the ‘ Bulletin’ was made its editor-in- 
chief. 

The success of the Nuttall Club as a scientific body now seemed 
assured, and, though it has been less prominently before the ornithological 
world since the A. O. U. took the ‘ Bulletin’ off its hands, it still 
publishes, in its occasional ‘Memoirs,’ papers of importance which are 
too long for the pages of ‘The Auk.’ 

Of late years, however—and perhaps at all times—the chief usefulness 
of the Club has been for its members. Its meetings—at first held weekly, 
now coming semi-monthly—have always had a delightfully informal char- 
acter, and sociability and good fellowship have helped along the interchange 
of ornithological news and ideas. The early meetings were occupied 
largely with the reading of published papers, and for some time the 
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president gave out at each meeting a particular species to form a subject 
of discussion at the next. Special work of one kind or another has from 
time to time been undertaken by the Club. About the last of 1887, for 
instance, a continuous discussion began of the distribution of birds in 
eastern Massachusetts, groups of species being taken up at each meeting 
in systematic order. Some years later the desiderata in our knowledge of 
the life histories of New England birds were discussed systematically in a 
long series of meetings. These plans for regular work have served good 
purposes in their day, but the genius of the Club seems to demand as a 
rule a less formal method of expression, and at most of the meetings the 
programme consists of a paper or talk by one of the members on some 
subject that has occupied his attention, followed by a general discussion of 
the subject, the evening ending with miscellaneous notes from the recent 
observations of the various members. 

I have spoken of the informality of the Club’s meeting, but I will 
say a word more on that point because I think it is a characteristic feat- 
ure. There is, of course, some semblance of parliamentary procedure, 
but members generally feel free to talk directly to one another without 
the fiction of addressing the chair. One result of this informality is 
the frank questioning that greets the member who chances for any 
reason to make a statement which seems to the others at all open to 
question. It very naturally happens occasionally that an eager young 
observer may allow his enthusiasm to get the better,of his sober judgment, 
and at such times he must expect to be pinned down to his facts and 
cross-questioned shrewdly. Only the other day a member of many years’ 
standing spoke of this habit of the Club’s, and of an experience of his 
own in his younger days, when a certain rash statement was met by a 
fusillade of questions and remarks that was disconcerting, to say the least. 
He never forgot it, he said, and had ever since been more careful of 
his ground when addressing the Club. This wholesome custom of friendly 
catechization is not infrequently spoken of as one of the Club’s real 
services to its members. 

For many years, by the courtesy of its president, Mr. William Brew- 
ster, the meetings of the club have been held in his private museum, where, 
amid surroundings which are ideal for ornithologists and where smoking is 
allowed—and encouraged—the members have come to feel very much at 
home. The accompanying flashlight picture, taken at a recent regular 
meeting and without previous announcement, shows a corner of the mu- 
seum. As some of the most distinguished members were not included, the 
picture cannot be regarded as one of the Nuttall Club, but only as of a 
representative meeting of it. 

In the examination which I have been permitted to make of the min- 
utes of the Club, I have noted a few matters of record which for one reason 
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or another may be of interest to the readers of this article. One is recorded 
under date of April 1, 1876—the same evening, by the way, when young 
Henry D. Minot, then a boy of sixteen, was elected a resident member. 
“Mr. Brewster spoke of the nesting of P. [=Pyrgita] domestica [now 
called Passer domesticus] in a box on his grounds. The nest at date was 
apparently finished, but the eggs not laid.” 

This was in the early days of the Sparrow invasion! Two years 
later, January 28, 1878, a memorable discussion of the “so-called English 
Sparrow question” was held, in which Messrs. J. A. Allen, Minot, Roose- 
velt, Ruthven Deane, Brewster, Frazar, and others took part; the evi- 
dence was decidedly against the bird, and no advocates appeared. The 
Mr. Roosevelt just mentioned was the same Theodore Roosevelt who is 
now President of the United States. He had become a member of the 
Club in the preceding November, and the records show him to have taken 
an active part in its meetings for some time. Other active members in the 
early days were Messrs. Allen, Brewster, Deane, and Purdie. 

There are no special requisites for membership in the Nuttall Club 
beyond a good moral character, a genuine interest in the study of birds, a 
reputation for accuracy, and those qualities of mind. and heart which make 
a man ‘clubable.’ It is natural that many of the new members should be 
recruited from that other Cambridge institution, Harvard College, and the 
freshman age forms practically the lower age limit for admission. There 
is no limit at the other end of the scale on this side of senility, but natur- 
ally most of the new members are young men of limited experience in 
ornithological work. On the other hand a number of the older members 
have achieved distinction in the scientific world, and thus it comes about 
that there are really two elements in the Club, though of course no hard 
and fast line can be drawn between them, and nothing but the best of 
feeling exists. The very best results come to the individual members 
from this association of youth and enthusiasm on the one hand and age and 
experience on the other, but it is easy to see that but little organized work 
can be accomplished. 

Just how far, therefore, the Nuttall Ornithological Club canbe taken 
as a safe and profitable guide in the formation and management of new 
bird clubs, it is rather difficult to say. It is obvious that the needs of 
most such new bodies must be very different from those of an old club 
composed of men of all ages and of every grade of attainment in 
scientific study, numbering among its Resident Members seven Fellows, 
one Corresponding Fellow, six Members, and many Associates of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, and occupying a territory which has 
been more closely examined ornithologically than any other in this 
country. The beginnings of the Nuttall Club, too, were at a very differ- 
ent period of ornithological history from the present. The earlier meet- 
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ings occupied themselves largely with the more technical branches of the 
study. Most new clubs, I take it, will devote themselves more to 
observation than to the examination of skins and will be especially 
interested in the brand-new art of bird-photography. They will wish, 
too, to systematize their work much more than has been possible for the 
Nuttall Club in recent years, and in this way they can accomplish much 
not only for their members but for the science which they are cultivating. 

One of the first things a new club in a comparatively unworked region 
should do is to map out the fauna of its locality, and to compile migration 
data. This sort of thing can be done to much better advantage by co- 
operative work, of course, than by unorganized individual effort. Then 
there are countless other branches of study that may be taken up in 
ths same systematic manner. Members should be encouraged, however, 
in investigation on independent lines, and some time should be made 
at each meeting for general notes of interest from observations in the 
field. Ornithological science has nearly as many branches as there are 
individual tastes and temperaments, and it is easy to conceive of a 
club of almost any size, each member of which should have his own 
particular specialty, while interested too in what every other member 
is doing—making it his ambition to know something of everything in 
ornithology, and everything of something. Perhaps such an organization 
would, after all, be the ideal bird club. 


A WINTER VISITOR 
Pine Grosbeak, photographed from life, by Martha W. Brooks, at Petersham, Mass., March 
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‘Bird-Lore’s’ Advisory Council 


ITH some slight alterations and additions we reprint below the 
W names and addresses of the ornithologists forming BIRD-LORE’s 

‘ Advisory Council,’ which were first published in Brrp-Lore 
for February, 1900. 

To those of our readers who are not familiar with objects of the 
Council, we may state that it was formed for the purpose of placing 
students in direct communication with an authority on the bird-life of 
the region in which they live, to whom they might appeal for informa- 
tion and advice in the many difficulties which beset the isolated worker. 

The success of the plan during the two years which it has been in 
operation fully equals our expectations, and from both students and 
members of the Council we have had very gratifying assurances of the 
happy resulcs attending our efforts to bring the specialist in touch with 
those who appreciate the opportunity to avail themselves of his wider 
experience. 

It is requested that all letters of inquiry sent to members of the Council 
be accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope for use in replying. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES 


Auaska.—Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 

Arizona, Northern.—Dr. E. A. Mearns, Fort Adams, Newport, R. I. 

Arizona, Southern.—Herbert Brown, Yuma, Ariz. 

Cavirornia.—Charles A. Keeler, Calif. Acad. Sciences, San Francisco, Calif. 

Cotorapo.—Prof. W. W. Cooke, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 

ConnecticuT.—J. H. Sage, Portland, Conn. 

DeLAware.—Witmer Stone, Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 

District or CoLumBiaA.— Dr. C, W. Richmond, U. S. Nat’! Mus., Washington, D. C. 

FLoripa.—Frank M. Chapman, American Museum National History, New York City. 

FLoripa, Western.—R. W. Williams, Jr., Tallahassee, Fla. 

Georcia.—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. 

Ipano.—Dr. J. C. Merrill, Army Medical Museum, Washington, D. C. 

Ituinois, Northern.—B, T. Gault, Glen Ellyn, IIl. 

ILtinots, Southern.—Robert Ridgway, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

Inp1IANA.—A. W. Butler, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

INDIAN TerariTorY.—Prof. W. W. Cooke, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Iowa.—Paul Bartsch, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

Kansas.—Prof. D. E. Lantz, Chapman, Kan. 

LouisiaNa.—Prof. George E. Beyer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
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Maine.—O. W. Knight, Bangor, Me. 

Mary anbD.-— F. C. Kirkwood, Box 364, Baltimore, Md. 

MAssacuuseTrs.— William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 

MicHIGAN.—Prof. W. B. Barrows, Agricultural College, Mich. 

MinnesoTa.—Dr. T. S. Roberts, 1603 Fourth avenue south, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Missour!.—O. Widmann, Old Orchard, Mo. 

Montana.—Prof. J. M. Elrod, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 

NesraskaA.—Prof. E. H. Barbour, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Nevapa.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 

New Hampsnire.—Prof. C. M. Weed, State Agricultural College, Durham, N. H. 

New Jersey, Northern.—Frank M. Chapman, Am. Mus, Nat. History, New York City. 

New Jersey, Southern.—Witmer Stone, Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 

New Mexico.—Dr. A K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 

New York, Eastern.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washing- 
on, D.C. 

New York, Northern.—Egbert Bagg, 191 Genesee street, Utica, N. Y. 

New York, Western.—E. H. Eaton, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

New York, Long Island.—William Dutcher, 525 Manhattan ave., New York City. 

Nortu Caroiina.—Prof. T. G. Pearson, Greensboro, N. C. 

Ou1o.—Prof. Lynds Jones, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Oxtanoma.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 

Orecon.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Eastern.—Witmer Stone, Acad. Nat. Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Western.—W. Clyde Todd, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Ruope Istanp.—J. M. Southwick, Museum Natural History, Roger Williams Park, 
Providence, R. I. 

SoutH CaroLtna.—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. 

Texas, Northern.—J. J. Carroll, Waco, Tex. 

Texas, Southeastern.—H. P. Attwater, Houston, Tex. 

Texas, Western.—Dr. E. A. Mearns, Fort Adams, Newport, R. I. 

Urau.—Prof. Marcus E. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont.—Dr. F. H. Knowlton, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

Vircinia.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I street, Washington, D. C. 

W aAsHIncTon.—Samuel F. Rathbun, Seattle, Wash. 

West Vircinia.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I street, Washington, D. C. 

Wisconsin.—H. Nehrling, Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wis. 

W yominc.—Dr. Mortimer Jesurun, Douglas, Wyo, 


CANADA 


British CoLumsia.—John Fannin, Provincial Museum, Victoria, B. C. 

- MANrTosaA.—Ernest Thompson Seton, 80 W. goth street, New York City. 
New Brunswick.—Montague Chamberlain, Boston, Mass. 

Nova Scotia.—Harry Piers, ‘ Stanyan,’ Northwest Arm, Halifax, N. S. 
OnrTario, Eastern.—James H. Fleming, 267 Rusholme Road, Toronto, Ont. 
Ontario, Western.—T. MclIlwraith, Hamilton, Ont. 

Quesec.—E. D. Wintle, 189 St. James street, Montreal, Can. 


MEXICO 
E. W. Nelson, Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


WEST INDIES 
’ C. B. Cory, 160 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


How to Name the Birds 


STUDIES OF THE FAMILIES OF PASSERES 


BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
SECOND PAPER 
FaMiLy 4. STARLINGS. Sturnida. 1 species. 


Range.—This family contains some species distributed throughout the 
eastern hemisphere, including New Zealand and most of the islands of 
the Pacific, except Australia. It is represented in America only by the 
Starling, which has been recorded as accidental in Greenland, and is now 
naturalized and common in the region about New York city, where it 
was introduced by Mr. Eugene Schieffelin (who also is responsible for the 
introduction of English Sparrows into New York city, in 1864) in 1890 
and 1891. The first year named, 80 birds were released in Central Park; 


STARLING. Family Sturnide 


One-third natural size 


in 1891, 40 birds were given their freedom in the same locality. The species 
is now common in the upper parts of New York city, and has become 
established from Staten Island and Bayonne, N. J., on the south to 
Sing Sing on the north, and the west end of Long Island and Norwalk, 
Conn., on the east. It has been observed at New Haven, Conn., and 
Englewood, N. J., and is evidently rapidly increasing in numbers and 
adding to its range. 

Season. —With us, the Starling is a permanent resident. 

Color.—The Starling, in common with many members of its family, is 
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glossy black, the plumage being sprinkled with whitish dots, which are 
larger and more numerous in winter. 

External Structure.—The Starling has a rather long, slender, flattened 
bill, which, in summer, is yellow, with the outer primary about half an 
inch long, long pointed wings, a short square tail, and strong, stout feet. 

Appearance and Habits.—The Starling’s long, pointed wings and short 
tail give it, in the air, the appearance of a flying spear-head. The wings 
move rapidly, but before alighting it sails for some distance. On the 


HORNED LARK. Family Alaudide 


One-third natural size 


ground, its habit of walking and short tail readily identify it. In the fall 
Starlings gather in flocks, which, near New York city, sometimes contain 
over 100 individuals. 

Song.—When in flocks Starlings utter a singular cackling, metallic 
chorus. They have also a long-drawn, clear, high, two-noted whistle, 
the second note being slightly lower than the first. 


Famity 2. Larxs. Alaudide. 1 species, 1 subspecies. 


Range.—The Larks, numbering about 100 species, are, with the ex- 
ception of the Horned Larks (genus Otocorys), confined to the Old World. 
The Horned Larks are represented in the Old World by three or more 
species, and in this country by one species and some twelve races, or 
subspecies, two of which, the true Horned Lark and its small race, the 
Prairie Horned Lark, are found east of the Mississippi. The former 
breeds in Labrador and the Hudson Bay region, and ranges southward in 
winter to Virginia and Illinois; the latter breeds in the upper Mississippi 
valley from southern Illinois northward and eastward through western 
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Pennsylvania, central and northern New York, and Ontario, to western 
Massachusetts, Vermont and New Hampshire, and appears to be yearly 
extending its range eastward. In winter it ranges southward to South 
Carolina and Texas. 

Season. —The Horned Lark is found in the middle-eastern states as a 
winter visitant between October and May. The Prairie Horned Lark is 
resident throughout the larger part of its breeding range, but wanders 
southward between October and April. 

Coler.— Larks are almost invariably colored dull brownish, gray, or 
sandy above and, with few exceptions, are whitish streaked or blotched 
with black below. 

Size. —The average size of Larks is from 7 to 8 inches, few species 
being much smaller than these dimensions. 

External Structure.—An unusually long hind toe-nail is the common 
characteristic of almost all Larks; the back of the tarsus is rounded; 
the outer primary is usually short or rudimentary, the bill, in our species, 
is rounded and rather slender, and in the genus Ofocorys a pair of feather- 
tufts or “horns” appears on the sides of. the head. 

Appearance and Habits.— Larks are terrestrial and consequently are 
walkers, not hoppers. They inhabit open tracts of country, where, after 
the nesting season, they usually are found in flocks. The Horned Larks 
have the outer tail feathers marked with white, which shows when the 


bird takes flight—an excellent field-mark, which, however, is also pos- 
sessed by the Vesper Sparrow. 

Song.— Great variability is exhibited in the songs of Larks, the Sky 
Lark having vocal powers which have made it famous, while some species 
are comparatively unmusical. As a rule, however, they all agree in sing- 
ing on the wing, as is customary among terrestrial species which do not 
mount to a perch when uttering their song. 


FAMILY 3. Crows AND Jays. Corvida. 6 species, 3 subspecies. 

Range.—The nearly 200 Crows and Jays known to science are found 
in all parts of the world except New Zealand. They are more common 
in the northern than in the southern hemisphere, and in America no 
Crows, and comparatively few Jays, are found south of the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

Season. —Changing the nature of their food as circumstances require, 
Crows and Jays are usually resident wherever found. Our Crows and 
Blue Jays, however, migrate and are less common, or wanting, at the 
northern limit of their range in winter than in summer. 

Color.—Crows and their near allies are, as a rule, entirely or largely 
black; Jays are usually more or less brightly colored, blue being varied 
with black and white, being a common type of coloration. In both 
groups the sexes are essentially alike in color. 
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External Structure.— Crows and Jays, with few exceptions, have a 
stout, rather long blunt bill, the nostrils are covered by projecting stiff, 
hair-like feathers; the feet are strong, the scales on the tarsi being 
clearly marked. The outer tail-feathers are usually the shortest, this 
being especially true of the Jays. 

Appearance and Habits.—Our species are too well known to require 


Family Corvide 
AMERICAN CROW BLUE JAY 
One-third natural size 


description. It is to be noted, however, that Crows are more terrestrial 
than Jays and are walkers, the latter being arboreal, and, consequently, 
hoppers. Crows, in the winter, gather in great flocks and frequent a 
common roost, while Jays at this season are usually found in small com- 
panies. Both our Crows and Blue Jay migrate by day. 
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Song.—While neither our Crows nor Jays may be said to sing, in the 
commonly accepted sense of the word, both have marked vocal ability 
and an extended vocabulary of call-notes which evidently are possessed 
of a definite significance. 


What Bird is This? 


Field Description. Length, 5.00 in. Crown black, with a pale central stripe; back rufous-brown. the 
feathers with smal! black streaks and ashy margins; bend of the wing pale yellow; under parts white, more 
or less washed with buff, breast and sides streaked with black; tail feathers narrow and pointed. 


Notre.— Each number of Birp-Lore will contain a photograph, from specimens in 
the American Museum of Natural History, of some comparatively little-known bird, or 
bird in obscure plumage, the name of which will be withheld until the succeeding 
number of the magazine, it being believed that this method of arousing the student’s 
curiosity will result in impressing the bird’s characters on his mind far more strongly 
than if its name were given with the picture. 

The species figured in December is the Swamp Sparrow in winter plumage. 


The Christmas Bird Census 


The unpleasant weather so prevalent on Christmas day doubtless prevented many 
observers from taking the field, and explains the number of notes made on December 26. 
Compared with the results of the census made last year the present record also shows a 
marked absence of such northern birds as Pine Grosbeaks, Crossbills, and Redpolls. 
Northern Shrikes are apparently less common this year, and several species, notably the 
Robin, appear to be wintering further north than usual. 
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BOSTON, MASS. (ARNOLD ARBORETUM) 


December 23, 9.15 to 3.15. Cloudy; wind, southwest, light; temp., 34° to 38°. 

Bob White, 33; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 3; Blue 
Jay, 19; Crow, 15; Goldfinch, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 14; 
Junco, 17; Song Sparrow, 8; Northern Shrike, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 2; Brown Creeper, 
3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5; Chickadee, 4. Total, 16 species, 130 individuals. (On 
December 9, a female Red-winged Blackbird was seen upon the snow among tall grasses 
bordering a water-course feeding upon the seeds.)— Horace W. WriGuHrT. 


CAMBRIDGE, ARLINGTON, AND BELMONT, MASS. 


December 26, 8.45 to 4.45. Clear; wind, westerly, very light; temp., 35°. 

Herring Gull, 450 (Fresh Pond, Cambridge, 300; still coming in at 9.30 A. M.); 
Ruffed Grouse, 1; Marsh Hawk, 1; small Hawk (probably Sparrow Hawk), 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 6; Blue Jay, 4-5; Crow, 18-20; Purple Finch, 1; Goldfinch, 
3-4; Tree Sparrow, 20-25; Junco, 19; Song Sparrow, 10-12; Winter Wren, 1; Brown 
Creeper, 3; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 20; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 13. 
Total, 17 species, 563 individuals. 

On December 17 one of us saw a Hermit Thrush in the Harvard Botanical Gardens, 
Cambridge, and on December 18, 4 Red-winged Blackbirds, 14 Meadowlarks, and 1 
Rusty Blackbird in the marshes around Fresh Pond, Cambridge.— Howarp M, TurRNER 
and Ricuarp T. Evstis. 


FRESH POND MARSHES, WREN ORCHARD, BELMONT SPRINGS, AND 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, MASS. 


December 26, 8.15 to 3.45. 

Black-back Gull, 1; Herring Gull, 150; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 6; Blue 
Jay, 5; Crow, 19; Cowbird, or Red-winged Blackbird, 2; Purple Finch, 2; Gold- 
finch, 74; Tree Sparrow, 58; Junco, 47; Song Sparrow, 17; Swamp Sparrow, 2; Long- 
billed Marsh Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 3; Chickadee, 12; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6; 
Robin, 32. Total, 19 species, 441 individuals.—ArTHuR C. Comey. 


WORCESTER, MASS. ‘ 


Time, 10 A. M. to3 P.M. Cloudy, drizzling rain part the time; wind, almost none, 
northeast; temp., 34°. : 

Ruffed Grouse, 3; Blue Jay, 15; Crow, 6; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, about 50; 
Junco, about 25; Brown Creeper, 2; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 17; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 5. Total, 10 species, about 127 individuals.—W. P. PARKER. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


December 26, 11 A. M. to2 P.M. Clear, later overcast; wind, west, light; temp., 
42". 

Flicker, 1; Crow, 1; Blue Jay, 4; Goldfinch, 3; Tree Sparrow, 20 to 40; Junco, 12 
to 20; Song Sparrow, 1; Chickadee, 4; Bluebird, 4 (one singing); Swamp Sparrow, 5; 
Celarbird, 1. Total, 11 species, about 84 individuals.—Anna E. Coss. 
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GLOCESTER TOWNSHIP, PROVIDENCE CO., R. I. 


Time, 7.30 A. M. to 11 A. M. Thick, cloudy, with sprinkle of rain about 10.45; 
wind, southwest, light; temp., 33°. 

Ruffed Grouse, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 5; Goldfinch, 4; 
Tree Sparrow, 12; Junco, 4; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 10; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, 12 species, 58 
individuals. (December 26, saw 4 Robins.)—J. Irvine Hit. 


EDGEWOOD PARK, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


December 24, 2.35 P. M. to 4.45 P. M. Clear; light wind, west; temp., 43°. 

Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Tree Sparrow, 2; Song Sparrow, 8; Junco, 2; Brown 
Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; ‘Chickadee, 7; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; 
Robin, 3. Total, 10 species, 29 individuals.—A. A. SAUNDERS. 


BRISTOL, CONN. 


Time, 8.20 A. M. to 1 P.M. Dark, cloudy weather, light shower at 10 o’clock; 
wind, southwest, very light; temp., 33°. 

Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 4; Goldfinch (flock), 50; Tree Spar- 
row, 12; Junco, 8; Song Sparrow, 3; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Chickadee, 8; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 8. Total, 11 species, 102 individuals.—RoyaL 
M. Forp, FuLver BARNes and FRANK BRUEN. 


AUBURN TO OWASCO LAKE, N. Y. 


Time, 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. Sky obscured by heavy clouds, snow falling greater part 


of day and during preceding night, heavy mantle of snow covering ground and trees; 
wind, moderate northeasterly; temp., 32°. 

Horned Grebe, 3; Loon, 13; Herring Gull, 10; American Golden-eye Duck, 157; 
White-winged Scoter, 3; American Sparrow Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 3; American Crow, 2c; Tree Sparrow, 5; Song Sparrow, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 3. Total, 13 species, 223 individuals.—Frepericx J. Stupp*. 


VILLAGE OF CANANDAIGUA AND ALONG THE “OUTLET” TO CAN- 
ANDAIGUA LAKE 


Time, 11.30 to 2 o’clock. Also a moonlight excursion to the Crow-roost three miles 
north of town. Time, 5.40 to 7.20 P.M. Clear in the evening and freezing slightly, 
during the day misty, a damp snow clinging to the trees, part of the time a rainy snow 
falling; temp., 35°. 

Herring Gull, 7; Black Duck, 15; Mallard, 2; American Golden-eye, 11; Bob 
White (tracks), 3; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
Short-eared Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; American Crow, at least 3,000; Meadowlark, 1; Snowflake, 
20; Tree Sparrow, 95; Song Sparrow, 2; Northern Shrike, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 5; Ring-necked Pheasant, 11. Total, 23 species, 
3,189 individuals.—ELon Howarp Eaton. 


RHINEBECK, N. Y. 


Time, 9.30 A. M. to 5 P. M.; cloudy, no wind. 
Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Crow, 20; Blue Jay, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
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pecker, 3; Flicker, 1; Song Sparrow, 6; Junco, 25; Goldfinch, 2; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 3; Chickadee, 10; Bluebird, 1. Total, 12 species, about 75 individuals. 

On December 27 I also saw here 1 Red-Shouldered Hawk, 11 Meadowlarks, 30 Tree 
Sparrows, 3 Golden-Crowned Kinglets and 1 Robin.—M. S. Crossy. 


SETAUKET, LONG ISLAND 


Time, 9.45 A. M. to 12.10 P. M. Cloudy and threatening, with sprinkle of rain ; 
wind, southwest, fresh; temp., 43°. 

Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Flicker, 1; Horned Lark, 10; Meadowlark, 12; Gold- 
finch, 20; Chickadee, 1; Robin, 16. Total, 7 species, 61 individuals (Shore-birds not 
included).—S. B. Stoxy. 


HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND 


December 26, 10.30 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. Wind, southwest, light; temp., 36°. 

Downy Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 4; American Crow, 21; American 
Goldfinch, 5; Junco, 17; Song Sparrow, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 2; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 1; Chickadee, 5; Robin, 2. Total, 11 species, 62 individuals.—CHARLOTTE E, 
Lee. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Time, 8.30 A. M. to 11.45 A. M. Cloudy; wind, very light easterly breezes and 
slight showers; temp., 41°. 

Downy Woodpecker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; American Crow, 26; Purple 
Grackle, 6; Song Sparrow, 3; American Goldfinch, 10; Junco, 16; Tree Sparrow, 19; 
White-throated Sparrow, 3; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chicka- 
dee, 10; Bluebird, 5; Total, 13 species, 105 individuals.— EDWARD KEMBLE. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.. 


Time, 9.30 A. M. to 11.30 A. M. Cloudy ; wind, south, light; temp., 40°. 

Downy Woodpecker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 6; Starling, 3 ; Gold- 
finch, 3; White-throated Sparrow, 7; Tree Sparrow, 1; Junco, 20; Song Sparrow, 4; 
Swamp Sparrow, 2; Fox Sparrow, 2; Brown Creeper, 2; Bluebird, 15. Total, 14 
species, 69 individuals.—PERrRy ENIGH. 


CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK CITY 


Time, 9.30 A. M. to 11.30 A. M. Cloudy, damp, and at times slightly rainy; wind, 
southeast to southwest, moderate; temp., 38°. 

American Herring Gull, about 1,000; Starling, 20; White-throated Sparrow, about 
100; Song Sparrow, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, about 3. Total, 5 species, about 
1,126 individuals. Three Bluebirds were seen on December 15, and Cardinals, Robins, 
Downy Woodpeckers and Brown Creepers are frequently seen.—CHARLES H. Rocers. 


CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK CITY 


Time, 10.45 A. M. to 1 P. M. Light rain most of the time; wind, southerly, light; 
temp., 43°. 

American Herring Gull (estimated), 550; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Starling, 48 
(one flock, singing); White-throated Sparrow, at least 75; Song Sparrow, 4; Fox 
Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; Robin, 1. Total, ro species, about 685 
individuals. —CLinton G. ABBOTT. 
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CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK CITY 


Time, 8.45 A. M. to 10.15 P. M. Cloudy; wind, brisk, southeast; temp., 44°. 
Herring Gull, 1,000; Starling, 51; White-throated Sparrow, 20; Song Sparrow, 5. 
Total, 4 species, about 1,076 individuals.— Georce E. Hix. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


‘Time, 11 A. M. to 12.47 P. M. Cloudy, slight haze and almost no wind; slight 
rain at noon; temp., 39°. 

Flicker, 1; Crow, about 400; Junco, 6; Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 1; Northern 
Shrike, 1; Tutted Titmouse, 1; Golden-crested Kinglet, 5; Robin, 1. Total, 9 species, 
about 417 individuals.—Jack Fine and RANDOLPH WEsT. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Time, 11 A. M. to r P. M. Clear; wind, southeast, light; temp., 48°. 

Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Crow, 5; Blue Jay, 5; Goldfinch 
(singing), 9; Junco, 42; Song Sparrow, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Brown Creeper, 
1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Chickadee, 10; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 8; Robin, 1; 
Bluebird (singing), 14. Total, 14 species, 110 individuals. 

December 9, a Ruby-crowned Kinglet was seen.—Mars. C. J. Hunt. 


MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


Time, 7.40 A. M. to 5.50 P. M. Cloudiness, 50 per cent, at 12 M. sky uniform 
gray ; at 2.45 P. M., showers; wind, light southwesterly; temp., 37'2°. 

Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 10; Flicker, 3; Horned Lark, 35; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, many hundred; Meadow- 
lark, 30; Purple Grackle, 8; Purple Finch, 7; Goldfinch, 40; White-throated Sparrow 
(sings), 40; Tree Sparrow, 63; Junco, 81; Song Sparrow (four in song), 48; Cardinal, 
11; Winter Wren, 7; Brown Creeper, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Chickadee, 9; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 10; Robin, 1; Bluebird, 5. Total, 24 species, 428 individuals (ex- 
cluding Crows).—Wm. B. Evans. 


DELAWARE RIVER MEADOWS, BRIDESBURG, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Time, 8 A. M. to 9.30 A. M. Clear; wind, southwest, light; temp., 39°. 

American Herring Gull, 3; Marsh Hawk, 3; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Crow, about 400; 
Field Sparrow, 3; Song Sparrow, 40. Total, 6 species, about 450 individuals. 

On December 14, a flock of about 30 Snowflakes was seen, and on December 23 
3 Red-winged Blackbirds were seen.—RIcHARD F. MILLER. 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Time, 12 M. to 4 P. M. Cloudy; wind, southwest, light; temp., 48°. 

Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1 ; Crow, 3; Goldfinch, 20; White-throated 
Sparrow, 5 ; Junco, about 200; Song Sparrow, 6; Cardinal, 1 ; Chickadee, heard. Total, 
9 species, about 218 individuals.—RicHarp F. MILLER. 


GERMANTOWN, PA. 


Time, 11.15 A. M. to 12.45 P. M. Cloudy, damp; wind, none; temp., 40°. 
Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 2; Crow, 5; Goldfinch, 16 
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(one singing); Cardinal, 2; Junco, 35; White-throated Sparrow, 20 (one singing); Song 
Sparrow, 18; Carolina Wren, 1 (singing); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 11 spe- 
cies, 103 individuals. 

December 15, 2 Robins were seen:—CAROLINE B. THoMpPsON and HILDA JusTICcE. 


NEAR COATESVILLE, PA., TO THREE MILES SOUTHWEST OF WEST 
CHESTER, PA. 


Time, 8 A. M. to 5 Pp. M. Partly cloudy to cloudy, light rain during part of after- 
noon; wind, none or light west or southwest; temp., 32°. 

Red-tailed Hawk, 3; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Kingfisher, 1; Downy Woodpecker, ‘ 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 2; Phoebe *, 1; Horned Lark, 48; Crow, 75; Blue Jay, 
1; Meadowlark, 35; Rusty Grackle*, 1; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 30; Song Spar. 
row, 40; Junco, 150; Cardinal, 2; Brown Creeper, 3; Winter Wren, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5. Total, 22 species, about 414 
individuals.—Joun D. Carter. 


CHELTENHAM, MD. 


Time, 8.45 A. M. to 10 A. M. Overcast; temp., 43°. 

Turkey Vulture Buzzard, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 4; 
Crow, 3; Meadowlark, 1; Purple Grackle, 300 or 400 (this large flock was too far away 
to be seen distinctly; I had to rely upon the sound); Goldfinch, 40; White-throated 
Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 40; Field Sparrow, 6; Junco, 20; Song Sparrow, 15; Cardi- 
nal, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 10; Carolina Chickadee, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Blue- 
bird, 2. Total, 18 species, about 500 individuals. —W. G. Capy. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK AND VICINITY 


Time, 12 M. to 2.15 P. Ms Damp, cloudy and threatening; drizzling at times; wind, 
southwest, light; temp., 40° to 50°. 

Turkey Vulture, 3; Flicker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 6; American Crow, 40; 
Cardinal, 10; Song Sparrow, 15; Junco, 30; White-throated Sparrow, 35; Goldfinch, 
8; American Crossbill, 7; Winter Wren, 12; Carolina Wren, 10; Brown Creeper, 12; 
Carolina Chickadee, 15; Tufted Titmouse, 20; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 8; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 10; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 40. Total, 18 species, 294 individuals. 
—HENRY WARNER MAyYNarD. 


CADIZ, OHIO 


Time, 2 to4 P.M. Cloudy; wind, light, southwest ; temp., 38°. 

Bob White, 50; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Cardinal, 3; Song 
Sparrow, 11; Tree Sparrow, 40; White-breasted Nuthatch, 8;,Chickadee, 2; Tufted 
Titmouse, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Carolina Wren, 3. Total, 11 species, 129 
individuals.— Harry B. McConneL. 


GARRETTSVILLE, PORTAGE COUNTY, OHIO 


Time, 2 to4 Pp. M. Cloudy; wind, west, light; temp., 36°. 
Ruffed Grouse, 6; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Red-bellied Wood- 


* I took special pains to be absolutely sure of the Phaebe and Rusty Blackbird. They were both seen at close 
range through good field glasses, and also fulfilled all the conditions in respect to voice. 
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pecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Tree Sparrow, 50; White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 10. Total, 10 species, 85 individuals.— Roscoe 
J. Wess and J. H. Tinan. 


RUSSELLVILLE, PUTNAM COUNTY, IND. 


Time, 9 to 12 A. M. and 3 to 5 p. M. Cloudy; wind, southwest, light; temp., 37°. 

Bob White, 10; Mourning Dove, 10; Red-tailed Hawk, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 
6; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 15; Tree Sparrow, 15; 
Junco, 25; Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 5; Carolina Wren, 1; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Chickadee, 1. Total, 16 species, 104 individuals.— 
Puivip BAKER and RALPH BLATCHLEY. 


LA CROSSE, WIS. 


Cloudy, with moderate temperature, ranging from 26° to 30°, and light to fresh 
southerly wind. 

Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Bohemian Waxwing, 25; Brown Creeper, 5; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 1. Total, 5 species, 33 individuals.—R. H. Dean. 


NORTH FREEDOM, WIS. 


Time, 8.38 to 12.40. Cloudy, but about 1o o’clock the clouds cleared away; wind, 
southwest; temp., 32°+ to 38°+. 

Bob White, 12; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 5; 
Blue Jay, 12; Crow, 12; Pine Grosbeak, 1; Redpoll, 1; Tree Sparrow, 40; Brown 
Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 11; Chickadee, 15. Total, 12 species, 115 in- 


dividuals. —ALicK WetTMorE and ArT. Rupy. 


LA GRANGE, MO. 


Time, 9 to 11.30 A. M. and 2 to4 Pp. M. Cloudy; wind, little or none; temp., 35°. 

Bob White, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk. 2; Pigeon Hawk (?) 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 
4; Downy Woodpecker, 13; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 6; Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 4; 
Purple Finch, 2; Goldfinch, 50; Tree Sparrow, 45; Junco, 35; Cardinals, 5; Northern 
Shrike, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 8; Chickadee, 35. Total, 
17 species, 225 individuals.—Susan M. JOHNSON. 


BALDWIN, LA. 


Time, 9.30 A. M. Clear; wind, west; temp., 70°. 

Killdeer, 1; Turkey Buzzard, 8; Cardinal Grosbeak, 2; Red-winged Blackbird, 
possibly 500; Grackle, about 125; Blue Jay, 12; Crow, 18; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; 
Mockingbird, 3; Wren, 2; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1; Tufted Titmouse, about 12.— 
Mrs. L. G. BALpwIn. 


For PDoung Observers 


THE PRIZE ESSAY CONTESTS 


The prize offered for the best account of the habits of the Crow has been awarded 
to Master Fred T. Morison, of Montclair, New Jersey, whose article appears below. 
Among other articles on this subject sent in competition, those by the following are 
deserving of especial mention: Maurice J. Clausen, Toronto, Ont.; Stewart Mackie 
Emery, Morristown, N. J.; Edmund W. Sinnott, Bridgewater, Mass., and Abe Tout, 
York, Nebraska. 

The editor’s object in offering prizes is to encourage original observation, and, as in 
writing a general account of the habits of a given species one is apt to draw more or 
less unconsciously on what has previously been written, it is proposed, in the future, to 
make the essays more original by having them based wholly on personal observation. 
The next subject, therefore, will be ‘ Notes on the Birds of February and March.’ The 
article should be a summary, between 700 and 800 words long, of one’s observations 
during these months, and should be sent to the editor in April. The prize offered for the 
article displaying the best powers of observation and description is any bird-book or 
books to the value of two dollars. 


The Prize Crow Essay 


BY FRED T. MORISON (aged 11). 


By year ago last February I was suddenly taken very sick, obliging 
me to leave school and spend many months in the country. The 

time was spent with relatives in northwestern Pennsylvania, but a 
short distance from Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. I there found an excellent 
chance to study birds, which I did, when able, until my vacation was over. 
I saw birds of many kinds, but once having had a iame Crow I took 
great interest in the wild Crows, and now try to tell you about them. 
It did not take me long to find out that the Crows were wiser than the 
little boy who was studying them. 

The Crow when full grown is from 17 to 18 inches long by 37 to 38 
inches in extent. His plumage is a glossy black, with violet reflections. 
‘On one occasion I saw a Crow with some white on it in a flock. The 
Crow belongs to the ‘Guild of Ground Gleaners,’ a walker, three toes 
in front, one behind. His bill of fare is quite varied, consisting of 
snakes, frogs, insects and their larve, fruit, grains, and, if very hungry, 
carrion. -In the spring he seems fond of following the plow to get cut- 
worms and other grubs, and later of pulling corn, and still later, some- 
times flocks of thousands will swoop down on grain-fields, when wheat 
and corn are in the shock, place one of their number on guard to warn 
them in case of danger, and, unless driven away, leave but little thresh- 
ing necessary. But if the sentinel sees a sign of danger it gives one 
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“Ka,” at which all the Crows rise and fly to the woods. Although the 
Crows do considerable damage to the farmer in various ways, they do 
great good in destroying the enemies of his crops. 

The Crow is as great a thief as the Bluejay in stealing birds’ eggs and 
young. Though it will ravage any small bird’s nest it can get at, the 
nest of the Robin, Wood Thrush, Catbird and Dove are the ones most 
often attacked. A curious thing about its egg-sucking is that it can 
pierce the egg with its bill and carry it away to some secluded spot to 
eat it. 

In Pennsylvania its harsh Ka, Ka, Ka-a-a may be heard nearly all 
months of the year, but in the early spring it makes an effort to sing, 
making a noise similar to young Crows that have just left the nest. 
After the warm days come in April, when nesting, in contrast to their 
noisy cawings earlier in the season, they are silent and but little seen in 
the open fields from then until their young are hatched. They fly low, 
flitting like silent, black shadows among the bare-branched trees. I have 
watched them carrying the sticks for their nests in their bills; some were 
very heavy but they did not seem to mind the weight, so busy and happy 
were they at their work, as they wound around among the trees to mis- 
lead the observer as to their nesting place. The beech trees are most 
often selected for nesting in,—those that are scraggy and crotched with 
plenty of limbs to hide the nest. Although the nest is usually placed 
forty to sixty feet above the ground, I have seen them not more than 
twelve feet. The nest, a bulky structure, composed of about a peck of 
sticks, twigs, leaves and bark, is lined with horse-hair. The walls are 
often about five inches thick, one foot high and eight inches across. 
In this brush-heap the old mother Crow quietly sits from two to three 
weeks on eggs that vary considerably in size and color. The eggs, three 
to six in number, are about 1% inches in length by 1% inches in 
diameter. In color they are light greenish spotted with brown, black and 
purple. 

When very young the Crow is anything but pretty, being mostly 
mouth, legs, and stubby pin feathers, but it is not long before his feathers 
grow out nice, black and shiny, and he learns to fly. 

After the nesting season is over the Crows spend the night in large 
numbers in thick forests. Such a place is called a Crow roost. As each 
Crow arrives he is greeted with loud Ka-ings. 

In the autumn the Crows flock together and fly about the fields, 
occasionally stopping in some tall trees seemingly to discuss some subject. 
At last they go to the forest, put a young Crow on guard, then have a 
lively meeting. They all talk at once until they seem to decide upon 
some plan, then move on, only to repeat it. In very cold weather the 
Crow goes southward, but soon returns to his old haunts. 


Book News and Reviews 


Tue Birps or NortH AND MippLE AMER- 
ica. A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Higher Groups, Genera, Species and 
Subspecies of Birds Known to Occur in 
North America, from the Arctic Lands 
to the Isthmus of Panama, the West 
Indies and other Islands of the Carribean 
Sea, and the Galapagos Archipelago. 
By Ropert Ripcway. Part I. Family 
Fringillide — The Finches. Bull. U. S. 
Nat. Mus., No. 50, Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Ig01. 8vo. 
Pages xxxi-+ 715; plls. xx. 


This is the first in a series which, we are 
told, will, when completed, contain eight 
volumes, on the preparation of which Mr. 
Ridgway has been long engaged. The 
work treats of the classification of birds in 
general and presents keys to the families, 
genera, species and subspecies of the birds 
inhabiting the region covered by the title. 
The present volume deals with the Finches, 
of which 227 species and 162 subspecies are 
included. 

In this, his preliminary volume, Mr. 
Ridgway dwells at some length on the clas- 
sification of the higher groups of birds, dis- 
cusses critically the views of Gadow, Fir- 
bringer, Stejneger and other authorities, and 
gives numerous references to the literature of 
the subject. The conclusion is reached that 
the Finches represent the most highly devel - 
oped birds, and in explanation of his selec- 
tion of this, rather than the lowest family as 
subjects for his first volume, it is explained 
that lack of storage space in the Smithsonian 
Institution renders the lower forms of birds 
unavailable for study. 

In his treatment of the Fringillide Mr. 
Ridgway has been wholly ungoverned by 
precedent. He says: “In all cases it has been 
the author’s desire to express exactly the facts 
as they appear to him in the light of the 
evidence examined, without any regard what- 
ever to preconceived ideas, either of his own 
or of others.” His results, therefore, differ 
widely from those of other students of this 
family both in regard to grouping and in 
the inclusion, highly desirable to our mind, 
of certain genera among the Finches which 


have formerly been placed among the 
Tanagers. 

In regard to the recognition of species and 
subspecies, Mr. Ridgway writes: “The only 
question that can possibly exist in the mind 
of those who have this matter to deal with is 
the degree of difference which should be rec- 
ognized in nomenclature, and in this respect 
there is more or less excuse for difference of 
opinion, according to one’s ability to discern 
differences and estimate the degree of their 
constancy, the extent and character of ma- 
terial studies, and the amount of time which 
has been devoted to its investigation.” 

Mr. Ridgway, as those who are familiar 
with his work well know, has the “ability 
to discern differences” developed in a high 
degree. Years of training have so sharpened 
unusually acute perceptive powers that in 
studying the material on which the volume 
under consideration is based, doubtless not 
one race worthy of recognition by name has 
escaped his attention. Whether they are all 
worthy of such recognition is, 1s Mr. Ridg- 
way. says, a matter of opinion, but we should 
always remember that a name becomes pro- 
portionately valueless as it becomes un- 
certain of application. 

On the other hand, in compensation, it 
may be said with equal truth that few or 
none of the forms which Mr. Ridgway has 
rejected are probably deserving of nomen- 
clatural rank. 

In execution this work bears evidence of 
skill and thoroughness in preparation which 
renders it above criticism. Mr. Ridgway 
possesses a positive genus for analysis and 
description which, developed by prolonged 
experience, places him, in our opinion, first 
among systematic ornithologists. The syn- 
onymy is compiled with rare exactness and 
an unusual discrimination in selection and 
annotation which make it not merely a mat- 
ter of names but a guide to the distribution 
and biography of the species. Measurements 
are given with satisfactory exactness, the 
metric system being employed, and the work 
will be so indispensable to students of the 
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birds of North and Middle America that we 
trust the day is not distant when its author 
will complete his monumental undertaking. 
—F. M. C. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEBRASKA ORNITHOL- 
ocists’ UNION AT ITs SECOND ANNUAL 
MEETING, OMAHA, JAN. 12, 1901. 8vo. 
Pages 1o1, plates x. 


The Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union 
numbers 4 honorary, 63 active, and 36 
associate members. The officers are: 
President, I. S. Trostler; vice-president, 
Caroline Stringer; recording secretary, E. 
H. Barbour; corresponding secretary, R. 
H. Walcott, Lincoln, Nebr.; treasurer, 
Lawrence Bruner. The organization con- 
tains a number of well-known ornitholo- 
gists, whose diversified interests in the study 
of birds resulted in the presentation of the 
following unusually attractive list of papers 
at their second annual meeting: Presidents’ 
Address — Ornithology in Nebraska, and 
State Ornithological Societies, I. S. Trost- 
LER; Birds in Their Relation to Agricul- 
ture, LAWRENCE Bruner; Injurious Traits 
of the Blue Jay, E. D. Howe; Ornithology 
in the Schools, Witson Tout; Birds as 
Objects of Study in the Grades, Cuas. For- 
pyce; Nest of the Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird (Ills.), F. H. SHoemaker; Young 
Rose-breasted Grosbeaks (Ills.), Exiza- 
BETH VAN SANT; Breeding of the Prothono- 
tary Warbler, and Observations on Traill’s 
Flycatcher, M. A. Carriker, Jr.; Breed- 
ing Habits of Bells Vireo, Merrit: Cary; 
Notes Regarding a Chimney Swift Tree 
‘Iils.), I. S. Troster; Birds That Nest 
in Nebraska, Lawrence Bruner; A Pecu- 
liar Disease of Bird’s Feet (Ills.), E. H. 
Barsour; Internal Parasites of Nebraska 
Birds, Henry B. Warp; Changes in the 
Bird Fauna of the Prairies, L. Sessions; 
Birds of Northwestern Nebraska, J. M. 
Bates; Collecting Trip to Sioux County, 
J. C. Crawrorp, Jr.; Collecting Trip in 
Cherry County, J. S. Hunter: Birds From 
Western Nebraska, A. R. Graves; Migra- 
tion Records and Nebraska Records, R. H. 
Wotcotr; In Memoriam: Martin Luther 
Eaton, R. H. Wotcotr; Miscellaneous 
Notes.— F. M. C. 


Lives of THE Hunted. Containing a True 

Account of the Doings of Five Quadru- 

s and Three Birds. By Ernest 
ETON-THOMPsON. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1901. Pages 360. Drawings 200. 

Price $1.75. 

Three of the seven stories contained in 
this book relate to birds; they are entitled: 
‘A Street Troubador; Being the Adven- 
tures of a Cock Sparrow,’ ‘The Mother 
Teal and the Overland Route,’“and ‘ Why 
the Chickadee Goes Crazy Once a Year.’ 
The last is inserted as an -example of the 
author’s early work and is “true only in its 
underlying facts;” the account of the Blue- 
winged Teal and her brood is based on per- 
sonal observation; the history of the House 
Sparrow is founded on known facts in the 
life-history of the species. We should, how- 
ever, question here the alleged change in the 
bird’s nest-building instincts. So far as ex- 
periment and observation go a bird inherits 
its ability to construct a certain kind of nest, 
and this instinct is not affected by its being 
reared under artificial conditions. 

Mr. Seton’s phenomenal success has 
brought him a host of imitators, few of 
whom were ever heard of before they entered 
the field as his emulators. Between him and 
them, however, there exists a wide difference. 
Ernest Seton is a born naturalist. With 
unusually keen powers of observation and a 
broadly human sympathy with animal life, 
he has the scientist’s longing to know. 
Twenty-five years before he became known 
to fame he was studying and recording the 
ways of birds and beasts. Nearly twenty 
years before the publication of ‘ Wild Ani- 
mals I Have Known’ he was contributing to 
scientific journals. His popularity, there- 
fore, rests on no slight foundation, but it is 
the natural result of the development of a 
marked literary ability which has made it 
possible for him to express in words what 
he sees and feels —F. M. C. 


ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY. By VERNON KEL- 
LocG, Professor of Entomology, Leland 
Stanford Junior University. ~ = York. 
Henry Holt & Co. I901. 12mo. Pages 
xv + 492; numerous illustrations. 


In the forty-six pages devoted to birds in 
this book much of interest will be found in 
regard to methods of study, structure and 


Book News 


general habits, together with a brief review 
of the Orders of Birds. 

Part III of the work, “ Animal Ecology,” 
treats of animals in relation to their environ- 
ment and may be read with profit by all 
students of birds in nature.— F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Conpor.— The closing number of 
the third volume of ‘The Condor’ is de- 
voted chiefly to articles on geographic dis- 
tribution. The most important paper is 
Barlow’s ‘List of the Land Birds of the 
Placerville-Lake Tahoe Stage Road.’ This 
paper, occupying thirty-four pages and 
illustrated by five plates and six figures, 
contains notes on 130 species of summer birds 
of the central Sierra Nevada. It is based on 
observations made during six different trips 
and is supplemented by the field notes of 
W. W. Price, who has visited the same 
region regularly for the past nine years. 
The list proper is prefaced by a description 
of the country, an account of the life zones, 
and a brief review of recent work in the 
region. It is a distinct contribution to the 
literature of California ornithology, and one 
which makers of local lists might well take 
as a model. 

Notes of a different character but always 
of interest are those recording the occurrence 
of birds in new or unusual localities. 
Among the more important ‘records’ in 
this number are Thompson’s notes on the 
Pacific Kittiwake near Pass Robles, and the 
Snowy Owl in Santa Cruz county; Beld- 
ing’s capture of the Saw-whet Owl at Lake 
Tahoe; Swarth’s record of the Magnolia 
Warbler at Los Angeles; and Emerson’s 
notes on the Black and White Creeper in 
Monterey county, Calif., and the Redstart 
in the John Day valley, Oregon. Grinnell 
separates the Least Vireo of southern Cali- 
fornia as a distinct subspecies (Vireo pusil- 
lus albatus) and briefly reviews the distri- 
bution of the Cedar Waxwing on the Pacific 
coast. The latter bird he considers ‘a mi- 
gratory species breeding in the Humid 
Transition zone of British Columbia, 
Washington and Oregon, wintering in the 
Upper and Lower Sonoran zones of Southern 
and Lower California.’ 
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The illustrations are more numerous than 
usual, among them being two striking half- 
tones of Gulls on the wing reproduced from 
‘ Camera Craft.’ In this connection may be 
mentioned the announcement that the plans 
for the next volume contemplate improved 
illustrations and a new cover. It should be 
a matter of satisfaction to the members of 
the Cooper Club and also to readers of 
‘The Condor’ to learn that the journal is 
now self-sustaining and its permanence 
assured.— T. S. P. 


Tue Osprey.— The three (August, Sep- 
tember, and October) numbers of ‘ The 
Osprey’ which have appeared since our last 
notice contain much of interest. Dr. Gill’s 
continued article on ‘ William Swainson and 
His Times’ has reached the eleventh part, 
but that on the Fishhawks was concluded in 
the September issue. William Palmer, in 
‘Some Birds of Kissimmee Valley, Florida,’ 
gives quite full and interesting annotations 
on many of the species, and in adopting 
Maynard’s name of purpurea reopens the 
question of the subspecific name of the 
Ground Dove. The paper by F. Finn, of 
the Indian Museum, beginning in the Au- 
gust and ending in the October number, 
gives us a very clear idea of how exten- 
sively birds are used as pets in Calcutta. 
Paul Bartsch concludes his article - on 
‘Camping on Old Camp Grounds;’ M. S. 
Ray gives a paper on ‘ Birds About Lake 
Tahoe;’ A. J. Prill, one, ‘ A Visit to Otter 
Rock, Pacific Ocean,’ and John W. Daniels, 
Jr., two, on the ‘Prairie Warbler’ and 
‘Blue Grosbeak.’ 

We have heard, semi-officially, that many 
improvements will enter into the coming 
volume. Besides having better paper and 
new ten-point type, each number will con- 
tain twenty-four full line pages, and the 
reproduction of illustrations will be in charge 
of an experienced plate printer, so as to in- 
sure the best possible results. It is under- 
stood that the next volume will commence a 
new series. We fail to see the desirability of 
breaking up publications into series, for it 
makes quotation more complicated, reference- 
hunting more tedious and the care of indi- 
vidual volumes more difficult , without offering 
any corresponding advantages.—A. K. F. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand. 


For the first time in its history — and 
Birp-Lore is now entering on its fourth 
year — this magazine is not issued on the 
day set for publication. The Editor offers 
his apologies for the delay which was caused 
by circumstances beyond his control. 


On the opening page of the initial volume 
of his great work on American birds, re- 
viewed in this number of Birp-Lore, Mr. 
Ridgway makes what, from a broad, bio- 
logic point of view, we believe to be an 
unfortunate distinction between what he 
terms “systematic or scientific and popular 
ornithology.” He says: “There are two 
essentially different kinds of ornithology: 
systematic or scientific, and popular. The 
former deals with the structure and classifi- 
cation of birds, their synonymies and tech- 
nical descriptions. The latter treats of 
their habits, songs, nesting, and other facts 
pertaining to their life-histories.” This is 
equivalent to a statement that only syste- 
matic ornithology is scientific ornithology, 
while most modern biologists would, we 
think, agree that the systematic study of a 
group of animals, its classification, is only 
the first step in its study, to be followed by 
an even more scientific investigation of the 
living creature, in which the relation of 
function to structure, the economy of habits, 
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in short, the philosophy of physical and 
mental growth, are to be considered. 

The ornithologist who does not regard as 
contributions to scientific ornithology certain 
of the researches of Darwin, Wallace, Ro- 
manes or Lloyd Morgan, for example, is far 


' from appreciating the possibilities of his 


chosen subject. A bird is a marvelously 
eloquent exponent of the workings of natural 
laws, and to claim that the study of the liv- 
ing specimen is not as scientific and impor- 
tant as the study of the dead one, is to deny 
that it is not as scientific and important to 
ascertain cause as to observe effect. 


In publishing a series of papers on the 
organization and methods of work of local 
bird clubs in America the Editor has in 
mind, primarily, the encouragement of the 
formation elsewhere of similar societies, 
which will arouse and develop ‘an interest 
in the study of local bird-life. The first 
paper in the series appears in this issue of 
Birp-Lore and, wholly aside from its his- 
torical value, it contains, we think, many 
suggestions worthy the attention of allied 
organizations, chief among them being Mr. 
Allen’s description of the informality of the 
Nuttall’s Club meetings. We have observed 
that the most enjoyable part of the meetings 
of natural history societies is before and after 
the meeting. With the Nuttall Club it is all 
before and after, the evening being devoted 
to discussion unmarred by the chilling in- 
terposition of forms and usages better be- 
fitting debating societies than bird clubs. 


From many readers of Birp-Lore we 
have received, during the past two months, 
very highly appreciated expressions of sat- 
isfaction with the character of this magazine 
and, in reply, we can only repeat that there 
is “absolutely no limit to our ambition to 
add to Birp-Lore’s value and attractive- 
ness.” For the present, however, ambition 
is restrained by the practical question of 
space, and space by the even more practical 
question of circulation. The situation, we 
think, can be improved if our readers would 
send on a postal addressed to Birp-Lore, 
Box 655, Harrisburg, Pa., names and ad- 
dresses of persons they believe would desire 
to see a sample copy of Birp-Lore. 


The Audubon Hocieties 


“ You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird's song.” 


Edited by Mrs. MABEL OsGouov WriGHT (President of the Audubon Society of the State of 
Connecticut), Fairfield, Conn., to whom all communications relating to the work of the Audubon 
and other Bird Protective Societies should be addressed. Reports, etc., designed for this department 
should be sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 


DIRECTORY OF STATE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
With names and addresses of their Secretaries 
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Miss Mary DRUMMOND, 208 West street, Wheaton. 


Mrs. L. E, Fevt, Keokuk. 


Mrs. ReuBEN G. THWAITS, 260 Langdon street, Madison. 
Miss SARAH L. PUTNAM, 125 Inglehart street, St. Paul, 


A Midwinter Meditation 


Within the past dozen years the position 
of the song bird in the community has un- 
dergone a radical change, from being a tar- 
get for any and every gun, a prisoner for any- 
one who would cage it, empaled on skewers 
for pan and hat alike, its eggs the acknowl- 
edged perquisite of every biped who chose 
to collect, it is today accorded a place as a 
citizen of the commonwealth and laws are 
being continually enacted that, if carried 
out, would afford all the protection possible 
in a country, whose material growth is con- 
tinually absorbing open common, woodland 
and river front. 

With the change of sentiment has come a 
like change in the methods of bird-study. 
The work of the analytic ornithologist is 

_justly respected as of old, but the trend is 
toward the study of the living bird, the 


Mrs. N. R. Davis, Cheyenne. 
INGRAM CROCKETT, Henderson. 
Mrs. C. C. Conner, Ripley. 
Mrs. Grorce S. Gay, Redlands. 


camera supplanting the gun; but just how 
far this is effective remains to be proved. 
One would think that this change should 
rob investigation of well-nigh all its dangers 
at least as far as concerns the bird, but I am 
convinced it is oftentimes quite the reverse. 

The miscellaneous collecting of eggs and 
the skins of song-birds in their attractive 
nesting plumage should of course be pro- 
hibited, but not more vehemently than cer- 
tain methods of gunless bird-study—I refer 
to the harrying of nesting birds in order to 
watch, and photograph perhaps, the various 
processes of incubation and nutrition; also 
the careless method of interesting children 
in watching and even handling nestlings to 
the point of driving parents to leave the 
nest without giving a thought to the rights 
of the birds in the matter. 

The conscientious student who builds a 
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bark-covered retreat, or sets up a vine- 
draped tent from which to observe and pho- 
tograph birds, sometimes using ingenious 
devices by which the perching bird literally 
takes its own picture, is the only one whose 
observations of the living bird are of serious 
value, the patient waiter who, having located 
a nest, or even suspected its location, goes 
quietly, sits down and waits. Do you 
remember what that quaint individuality 
who wrote under the name of “ Nessmuck ” 
said about waiting? “There is an art little 
known and practiced, that invariably suc- 
ceeds in outflanking wild animals: an art 
simple in conception and execution, but re- 
quiring patience: a species, so to speak, of 
high art in forestry —the art of sitting on a 
log.” Now, many bird students do not 
care to sit on logs and wait; their time is 
limited and they wish to produce certain 
results with little trouble. Instead of going 
to the nest, they remove nest, young birds 
and all, to a place of visual or photographic 
vantage, trusting to the parental love to 
follow and tend the young or to hover in an 
agony of fear until the nest is returned; 
anything, in short, so that they do not 
intentionally kill the birds; if they die from 
exposure, long fasting, etc.,—well, it’s a 
pity, but—accidents will happen, you 
know. 

A few years ago a writer in “ Recreation” 
expressed a doubt about the general study of 
the living bird by the masses, saying (I can- 


not quote literally) that “if the birds could - 


speak they would say, ‘ Love us and leave 
us alone.’” At the time it seemed rather 
sweeping, but a few year’s experience proves 
it true as far as the nesting season goes. 
Tne intimate study of the home-lite and 
habits of wild birds should be done by the 
individual the same as the study of its anat- 
omy, and not attempted by the mob. 

The promiscuous field bird class should 
be for the identification of the adult bird 
alone, not the ferreting out of nests. I once 
inadvertently drove a pair of rare warblers 
from my own woods. Through thoughtless- 
ness I took two bird lovers to see the nest on 
the same day, which bred distrust in the 
parent birds, though they were perfectly 
accustomed to me, and they abandoned the 


nearly hatched eggs. What damage can be 
done to a park or grove, as a breeding haunt, 
if a dozen or twenty people are “ personally 
conducted” to examine its various nests and 
literally addle the unhatched eggs by mis- 
placed enthusiasm! 

It is the solitary student capable of sitting 
on the log, who sees the things and makes 
the discoveries. Among our women students 
Mrs, Olive Thorne Miller was, I think, the 
first to practice this theory. There is little 
of value to be learned by what a recent 
nature story calls * A Cook’s Tour in Bird- 
land,” the leader of which goes to any length 
to show a given amount for given pay, irre- 
spective of damage to the birds, or to ob- 
tain a marketable photograph at any cost, 
or an exhibition in a minor degree of the 
same spirit of commercialism that de- 
prives birds of their plumage to supply 
the millinery market. 

In short, as the wild slowly but surely is 
becoming subject to the civilized, extreme 
conservatism must prevail in all branches of 
nature study if we expect to still have nature 
to study. Also, the economic effect is the 
same whether a collector robs a nest, care- 
less observers cause it to be abandoned, or 
the young die from an overdose of pho- 
tography. 

A story of the study of a living bird is 
going the rounds of the papers. It concerns 
experiments recently made at Antwerp re- 
garding the swiftness of a Swallow’s flight. 

The bird was nesting in the gable of the 
railway station, and it was sent to a point 
140 odd miles away. On being liberated the 
bird flew back to its nest in one hour and 
eight minutes, or at the rate of 128 miles 
per hour. What does this teach,—can that 
flight under the spur of parental anguish be 
considered typical? 

Once upon a time there was a little boy, 
a very bright, inquiring lad, who, if he often 
got into mischief, probably did it because, 
with boys, mischief and brightness are fitted 
as closely together as the rind to the orange. 
This boy joined the Audubon Society, put 
his popgun away in the garret, and resolved 
in future only to add spoiled eggs to his 
cabinet. 

He listened to a lecture about the dbser- 
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vation and study of the living bird, and one 
June day set forth to “observe.” He knew 
the village street well and where the nests 
of half a dozen birds were located, Robins, 
Wrens, Song Sparrows, Catbirds, Yellow 
Warblers, Chippies, and the like. There 
were young birds in almost every nest; of 
these he made a collection, one from each, 
and with the aid of a ladder forced the birds 
to exchange children — result, pandemonium 
and a feathered riot. 

The boy merely said that he wished to 
see what the birds would do, and he saw 
that for dire results he might almost as well 
have stolen the unhatched eggs. A more 
mature student would have probably written 
a paper on “Race Antipathy in the Nesting 
Season: a Study of the Living Bird.” 

M. O. W. 


Reports of Societies 


FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA AUDUBON SOCIETY 

During the past year the Pennsylvania 
Audubon Society has conducted its work on 
practically the same lines as heretofore, with 
very encouraging success, while the results 
obtained through the efforts of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and other bodies in the inter- 
ests of bird protection in America have been 
of such importance that an outline of them 
is here given in order that our members may 
keep in touch with this work. 

Through the money subscribed to the 
“Thayer Fund,” wardens have again been 
employed to guard the breeding Terns and 
Gulls from Maine to Chesapeake Bay and 
millinery collectors have been effectually kept 
from disturbing them. Mr. Baily, of the 
Pennsylvania Society, has superintended this 
work in New Jersey. In addition to this, 
more stringent laws have been passed in 
many of the states in the interests of the 
birds. : 

The nature and provisions of the Lacey 
Act having been carefully explained to the 
leading wholesale milliners of the eastern 
cities, they have almost universally ceased to 
deal in any native American birds. The 
apparent increase ia the use of birds during 


the present season is due largely to the sell- 
ing off of old retail stock and to the trade in 
foreign birds. 

Investigation by officers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Audubon Society shows that most of 
the quills and fancy tufts of feathers now so 
largely used in millinery are made from the 
plumage of foreign wild birds, notably 
Indian species. The laws of this country 
do not apply to imported birds, and this 
trade can only be discouraged by the refusal 
of members of the Audubon Societies to use 
any feathers for decoration except ostrich 
plumes and feathers obviously from domes- 
tic fowls, such as long black chicken 
feathers, turkey quills, etc. 

The attention of our members is particu- 
larly called to this matter, as so many of the 
alleged quills and feathers of domestic fowls 
are really from wild birds. In order to 
stimulate the use of birdless millinery an 
arrangement has been made with Mr. George 
Allen, 1214 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
by which he will devote one case in his store 
entirely to “ Audubon hats.” 

-On January 5, 1901, the annual meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Audubon Society was 
held in the lecture, hall of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences. Mr. Stone presided and 
made the opening address, being followed 
by Mr. George Spencer Morris and Mr. 
William L. Baily, who spoke respectively 
on “Winter Birds” and “Bird Study with 
the Camera.” As usual the hall was crowded 
and great interest was shown in the meeting. 

During the year the membership has in- 
creased to 6,700, and requests for circulars 
and information have been received from 
many parts of the state not hitherto repre- 
sented in the Society. 

In all, some 8,000 circulars and pamphlets 
have been distributed, many of which have 
been placed in village stores, schools and 
reading-rooms. The number of local secre- 
taries has increased in a most encouraging 
manner, and we now have representatives 
in sixty-seven towns, villages, etc., through 
the state. 

During the year a Committee on Travel- 
ing Nature-Study Libraries was appointed 
under the management of Miss Hilda Justice. 
In response to a circular issued in June, 
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enough money was received to purchase ten 
libraries of ten books each mainly devoted 
to birds. These are now in circulation 
among the public schools of Pennsylvania, 
but more than twice the number of books 
could be used without satisfying the de- 
mand, so popular have the libraries 
become. Each library may be kept three 
months and the only expense to the school 
is the freight on the books, an average sum 
of about 35 cents. The object of the 
libraries is to interest the children in birds 
and bird-protection and to arouse a love for 
all nature study. 

The organization in Philadelphia of the 
Spencer F. Baird Ornithological Club by a 
number of ladies, is directly due to the in- 
fluence of the Audubon Society and is an 
example that can well be followed in other 
cities and towns to stimulate bird study. 

Beginning with 1902 the Society is forced 
to establish a new class of membership to be 
known as Sustaining Members, to which we 
call particular attention. It will include at 
the outset all those who have aided the 
Society by contributing to its funds, or by 
acting as local secretaries, and to these the 
reports and circulars of the Society will be 
sent as heretofore. All other members who 
desire to receive the reports, notices of meet- 
ings, etc., may do so by contributing a sum 
of not less than one dollar to the Society. 
This is riot an annual assessment but simply 
one payment. We trust that a large number 
of our members will enroll themselves in this 
class and so materially aid in the work of 
the Society. The Society is forced to this 
action by the increased cost of postage inci- 
dent to a constantly growing membership. 

The annual meeting of the Society was 
held January 11, 1902, at 3 P. M. in the 
Lecture Hall of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Nineteenth street below Race. 

On Monday evenings, January 6 to Feb- 
ruary 3, at 8 P. M. a course of free lectures 
will be delivered in the same hall by Mr. 
Witmer Stone, Conservator of the Ornitho- 
logical Section of the Academy, on “ Struc- 
ture and Life Histories of some Common 
Birds.” 

To these you and your friends are cor- 
dially invited. 


Lore 


In closing, we would again call attention 
to the fact that our work is limited strictly 
by the amount of funds at our disposal, and 
we hope our members will aid us as far as 
possible in this manner. The purchase of 
more traveling libraries, the delivery of 
lectures in more remote parts of the state 
and the publication of additional literature 
are especially desired but can only be ac- 
complished by increased funds. 

All contributions should be sent to 
William L. Baily, treasurer, 421 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, or to 

Jutta Stockton Rosins, Secretary. 

Mrs. Epw. Rosins, 

114 S. 21st St., Philadelphia. 


An Addition to the White List 


Miss J. E. Hamand, secretary of the 
Audubon Society of Shaller, Iowa, sends 
the name of Mrs. Mary Smith Hayward, 
of Chaldron, Nebraska, for the Milliner’s 
White List: not only for many years was she 
the only milliner in the United States who 
never sold birds, wings or aigrettes, but she 
has distributed leaflets showing the evil of 
the decorative uses of feathers among her 
customers and offered prizes in the local 
schools for essays upon bird protection. 


The Thayer Fund 


‘The Auk’ for January, 1902, contains 
Mr. William Dutcher’s annual report on 
the ‘ Results of Special Protection to Gulls 
and Terns Obtained Through the Thayer 
Fund.’ This report fills twenty pages of 
‘The Auk,’ and is far too interesting and 
important to be adequately treated in the 
space at our command. Copies may be 
obtained of Mr. Dutcher for four cents if 
application is made before the limited sup- 
ply is exhausted. 

The expenditures of the committee for 
the year were slightly more than $1,800, 
and the surprising results achieved with 
this comparatively small sum constitute an 
eloquent argument for the committee in its 
appeal for funds to continue and extend its 
operations. 

Contributions may be sent to William 
Dutcher, Treasurer, 525 Manhattan avenue, 
New York city. 


Are You Interested in Plants as 
Well as in Birds and Animals? 


HEN you ought to rad THE PLANT WORLD, the only popular 
Tr journal of its kind in America. The. fifth volume, beginning in Jan- 

uary, 1902, will have a series of articles on the prominent botanical 
institutions of the country, illustrated with beautiful half-tones from photo- 
graphs. Possibly, too, you will be interested in the eight-page supplement, 
which takes up in proper botanical sequence, and discusses from month to 
month, all the families of flowering plants, telling their distinguishing char- 
acters, economic uses, and where they are found. It is copiously illustrated 
with drawings and photographs made expressly for us. 

THE PLANT WORLD is an original magazine, edited for the bot- 
anist and plant lover alike, but technical matter is excluded. Every one is 
welcome to tell his or her experiences in its columns. 

If you knew you could secure a sample for a 1-cent stamp, wouldn’t 
you send for it? And after you had read it and found that it cost only 
$1.0C a year, wouldn’t you feel sorry because you hadn’t subscribed earlier ? 

We should like to tell you about some other publications, but THE 
PLANT WORLD will do that if you will let it make your acquaintance. 


THE PLANT WORLD COMPANY 
P. O. Box 234. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Wird-Lore fotices 


I. We should esteem it a favor if our subscribers would kindly send 
us, on a postal card, the names and addresses of persons who, in their opin- 
ion, would be interested in examining a specimen copy of BIRD-LORE. 

II. We especially desire copies of No. 2, Vol. II, April, 1900, of 
BirD-LORE, and offer Volume I, complete, in exchange for copies of 
this issue in good condition, mailed flat, not rolled. 

III. The limited supply remaining of Vol. II of BIRD-LORE has 
caused us to raise the price of this volume from one to two dollars. Vol- 
umes I and III can still be had at the publication price of one dollar 


each. 
IV. Birp-Lore’s ‘Field Identification Blank’ containing 32 


pages, life-size cuts of the heads of five passerine birds, an outline bird 
with names of its external parts, and a rule giving inches and tenths, is 
now ready, and can be obtained of the J. Horace McFarland Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa., for 10 cents, postpaid. 

V. The present number of BiRD-LORE is sent to subscribers 
whose subscription expired in December, 1901, and who have not re- 
newed, with the hope that the matter of renewal has been overlooked. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
CRESCENT AND MULBERRY STs., HARRISBURG, PA. 


A_NEW, CHEAPER BUT UNABRIDGED EDITION 


‘‘The greatest and best book ever written about birds.’’— ELLIOTT COUES 
NEW EDITION 


A Dictionary of Birds ~“ s5.0 


UNABRIDGED 


sy PROF. ALFRED NEWTON 6ssistea by HANS F. GADOow, Ph.D. 


RICHARD LYDEKKER PROF. CHARLES S. ROY anpb 
Author (with Sir W. H. FLOWER) of “An Intro- ROBERT W. SHUFELDT 
duction to the Study of Mammals,” etc. Author of “The Myology of the Raven,” etc. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. Med. 8vo. PRICE, $5 


Far and away the best book ever written about birds. . . . the best ‘all- 
round’ book we have ever seen; the one that best answers the purposes of all 
readers ; the one which conveys the most information per rota ems ; the one 
which is freest from misstatements of any sort.—From a long review in The Auk. 


SCIENTIFIC, COMPLETE AND CLEAR 


D S By A. H. Evans, M.A. 

B | R eee Clare College, Cambridge 

CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Vol. IX 
EDITED BY 


S. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S. ann A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge Fully iMustrated Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Superintendent of the Cloth, 8v0. University Lecturer on 
University Museum of Zodlogy $3.50 net the Morphology of Invertebrates 


Prefixed to each group is a brief summary of their Structure and Habits. It is 
rarely complete, more so than any book of its class published, and the descrip- 
tions, though brief, are clear and, whenever necessary, illustrated by drawings made 
specially for this work. The Scheme of Classification is of great value to the 
Student. 


Cyclopedia of 
American Horticulture 


Edited by L. H. BAILEY 
Assisted by WILHELM MILLER and many expert cultivators and botanists 
COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES, PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


“ The information is precisely what the horti- “In range, treatment and editing ee ge oy aed 
culturist and general reader is desirous of know- | useful—worthy of ranking by the side of the Cen- 
ng."’—Scientific American. tury Dictionary.’’—7he Nation. 

In this great Cyclopedia will be found a complete description of all species of 
fruits, vegetables, flowers, and ornamental plants in America ; directions for the culti- 
vation of all kinds of crops, observations on marketing, etc. 


The price is $5, net, for each volume, and the work is sold by subscription. Cir- 
culars and full information will be supplied by the publishers on application. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


‘“*To an imaginative child a life-long inspiration.’’— CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
ag gz ip 


Mrs. MaBELOsGoop WRIGHT’S Stories 


‘Only positive genius could weave such subtle webs of fancy, 
poetical and practical in warp and woof.’'—CHAUTAUQUAN. 


The Dream Fox Story Book 


With 80 drawings by OLIVER HERFORD Small 4to. $1.50, net. Postage 13 cts. 


‘*Even quainter, queerer, and jollier than Mrs. Wricut’s ‘‘ Tommy- Anne,” are 
Billy Button’s remarkable, comical, lively adventures, most fitly illustrated by Oliver 
Herford.'’—7he Oxtlook. 


‘‘Not a nature story, but a book for small children, filled with 
good, healthy nonsense.’’—PROVIDENCE SUNDAY JOURNAL. 


Wabeno, the Magician 


Fully illustrated by JOSEPH M. GLEESON Cloth. $1.50 


‘“‘A sequel to ‘Tommy-Anne,’ which created something of a sensation in lit- 
erature for children a year ago, by reason of its quaint and bright originality . . . 
a whole in which the imaginative and the instructive are combined in an artistic and 
charming manner.’’—J. £. Journal of Education. 


““A quaint story of child life with nature, interwoven with 
numerous Indian legends.’’—NEW YORK TIMES. 


A SEQUEL TO 


Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts 
Illustrated by ALBERT BLASHFIELD Cloth. $1.50 


‘*The child- who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, and led on 
to make new discoveries for himself.’’—7hke Nation. 


“Tt has a value of its own that cannot fail to make it perma- 
nently popular.’’—THE EVENING POST, CHICAGO. 


Flowers and Ferns in Their Haunts 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 
Author of “ Birdcraft,’”’ “Citizen Bird,” “The Friendship of Nature,” etc., etc. 


With Illustrations from photographs by the author and J. HORACE McFARLAND 
12mo, cloth. $2.50 net. Postage 18 cts. 


A book about the wild flowers written from a.new point of view—their relation to 
the landscape. The illustrations are novel and interesting. There are over fifty full- 
page half-tone plates, and over one hundred drawings in the text. 


4a Send for a Circular of Mrs. Wright's Books. See also Citizen Bird, on another page. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


OUR NATIVE BIRDS 


How to Protect Them and How to 


Especiatty suit- 
Attract Them to Our Homes..... 


able for use in 
the school-room or 
as supplementary 
work. 


By D. LANGE 


Instructor in Nature Study in Schools of St. Paul, Minn. 


i i i i i i i i i 


Author of “A Manual of Nature Study,” etc. $1.00. 


“‘The book is a unique and valuable contribution to the subjects of bird-study 
and bird-protection, and we wish for it the widest possible circulation.’””—F. M. C., in 
Bird-Lore. 


CITIZEN BIRD... ee 


5 Scenes from Bird-life in Plain 
English for beginners ...... 


By MABEL O. WRIGHT and DR. ELLIOTT COUES 


Profusely Illustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. Cr. vo. $1.50 net. Postage 17 cts. 


“An extremely praiseworthy attempt to teach children about our domestic 
birds, by encouraging them to observe the living creatures rather than the inani- 
mate ‘specimen.’ More than a hundred accurate and spirited illustrations add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the volume.’’—The Nation. 


“‘ By far the best bird book for boys and girls yet published in America.’’ 
—C. H. M., in Science. 


BIRDCRAFT.... POPULAR AND HELPFUL 


? 
=. A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, 
a png Game and Water Birds ....... 
ful, and should $ 
nha s By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 
brary of every § Author of “ Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts,” “ Citizen Bird,” etc. 
lover of birds.” § With Eighty Plates by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. 

—Science ; Small 4to, $2.50 net. Postage 19 cts. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


Books About Out-of-door Life 


The Garden of a ' Old Time Gardens 
Commuter’s Wife A Book o’ the Sweet of the Year 


Newly set forth by ALICE MorsE Ear Lk, Author 
Recorded by the Gardener of “* Home Life in Colonial Days,” * Child Life 
in Colonial Days,” * Stage-Coach and Tavern 


With eight photogravure illustrations. Crown . 
Days,” etc. Profusely illustrated from many 


Svo. Cloth, $1.50. 

‘THe GARDEN oF A COMMUTER’S WIFE is 
Pe. the most charming book that we have Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.50 net. Postage 
seen this year.’"—7he Boston Herald Also a limited Edition de Luxe consisting of 

‘It is pre-eminently restful and refreshing, so 350 copies on large paper with many photogra- 
real and direct is it, so charged with high spirits : 
and so flooded with sunshine."’— 7hr Outlook. 


beautiful photographs collected by the author. 
20 cts. 


vure plates, and handsomely bound. $20.00 net. 


The Isle of the Shamrock 
The Feeding of Animals By CLir ron JOHNSON, author of * Along French 


; ' Byways,.”’ ‘““Among English Hedgerows,” etc. 

By WHITMAN How ane Jorvan, Director of the Illustrated from photographs by the author. 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station. Crown 8vo, $2.00 net, postage, 15 cts. 

> vor) > rer . > 

12mo (Rural Science Series), cloth, $1.25 net. In this most recent addition to his series, Mr. 

Postage 11 cts Johnson depicts the rustic life of Ireland in many 

localities, from the beautiful Lakes of Killarney in 

the south to the wild crags of the Giant's Causeway 


Farm Poultry on the north coast. 
A Popular Sketch of Domestic Fowls for the Bird Watching 


Farmer and Amateur. By GEORGE C. WATSON, 3y EDMUND SELous. A new volume in Haddon 
M.S., Professor of Agriculture in the Pennsyl- Hall Library. Edited by the MARQUESS 01 
vania State College. t2mo (Rural Science GRANBY and Mr. GeorGE A. B. DEWAR. 8vo, 


Series), cloth, $1.25 met. Postage 11 cts. cloth, $3.00. 


SCIENCE 


A weekly Journal devoted to 


the advancement of scie.ce 


Special attention has been directed to SCIENCE by the fact that the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science at its recent meeting in New York de- 
cided to publish in the Journal the official notices and proceedings of the Association, 
and to send it free of charge to all members and fellows. The large increase in the 
circulation of the Journal will lead to still greater influence and efficiency. 

The Editors include Professors in Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, Columbia, and 
other Universities, the heads of the consolidated Libraries of New York, etc Pub- 
lished on Friday of every week. Its contributors have included during the past five 
years the leading representatives of Science in all of the important Colleges, Technical 
Schools, Observatories, Museums, Departments of the Government, etc., and the re- 
ports of every scientific meeting of importance are promptly inserted in its pages, with 
reviews of new scientific books, accounts of new instruments or apparatus of any kind, 
of new discoveries, etc. Annual subscriptions, $5; single copies, 15 cents. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


Howace McFariano Company, MI, PLSASANT PRESS, HanHisBuRG, P, 


Nature Study 


published 


under the auspices of the Man- 


A monthly magazine 


chester Institute of Arts and 


Sciences. Devoted to the encour- 
agement of the study of Nature 
in her varied aspects—of the rocks, 
the birds, the flowers, and all the 
things that 


multitude of living 


crawl or swim, or walk or fly. 


TERMS 
50 cents per annum in advance 
Send a two-cent 
stamp for sample copy 


NATURE STUDY 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


THE CONDOR 


A Bi-monthly Journal of Pacific Coast 
Ornithology 


This magazine is published by the Cooper 
Ornithological Club of California, and is in 
every particular an up-to-date and progres- 
sive bird journal. 

THE CONDOR has just completed its 
third volume of 200 pages and will be more 
attractive than ever for 1902. A copy of the 
60-page November-December issue, con- 
taining 17 illustrations, will be mailed for 
25 cents in stamps. 


SUBSCRIPTION $1: PER YEAR 


Numbers 2, 4, 5 and 6 of Vo.ume I, and 
Volume II complete can still be supplied. 
Also the two issues of Pacific Coast 


| Avifauna. 


Address all communications to 


C. BARLOW 


Editor and Business Manager 
Santa Clara, Cal. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
THE MAINE 
ORNITHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


QUARTERLY journal of Maine 

A ornithology. ‘‘Bird protection, bird 
study, the spread of the knowledge thus 
Vol. Il 
This 
society is doing the work of an Audubon 


gained ; these are our objects.”’ 
will be larger and better than ever. 


society. There are several papers on 


Maine birds, that you want to see, which 
will appear in 1g02. 


a 


50 CENTS PER ANNUM 
15 CENTS PER COPY 
SAMPLE COPY FREE 


7] 


J. Merton Swain 
Editor and Publisher 
WATERVILLE, ME. 


A Book for Every Bird Lover 


BIRD DAY 


How to Prepare for It 


By CHARLES A. BABCUCK, A M., LL.B., Super 
intendent of Schools, Oil City, Pa. Square 16mo, 


Cloth, $0 cents. 


From State Secretaries 


of Audubon Societies 


An admirable work, and you may feel assured I 
will do my best to make it known ANNA HAVi 
LAND, New Jersey. 

Am much pleased with all I have read MARY 
DRUMMOND, Illinois 
book. 


A very good little Mks WitttaAmM B 


GLOVER, Connecticut 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Publishers 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


